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ON SOME OLD ASSYRIAN CEREAL NAMES 


HiILpEGARD LEwy 


CINCINNATI 


THE DESIGNATIONS of cereals occurring most 

frequently in the Old Assyrian texts are uttutum 
gen.: uttitim, acc.: uttatam), se’um, arsdtum,* 

and GIG. As it is a well-known fact that the 
names of plants and particularly of Gramineae are 
applied in various languages and dialects to differ- 
ent species,? the meaning of these Old Assyrian 
terms must be inferred from the Old Assyrian 
texts alone without regard to their signification 
in sources from Babylonia and other regions adja- 
cent to Assyria. 

An indication as to the use made in the Kiiltepe 
material of the term uttutum can be obtained from 
a comparison of the texts TC 87 and ICK 13. On 
the reverse of the former tablet we read: 18-tw 
bit(!)* Ki-da-ar *+151 karpat ar-sa-ti ta-al-qi 
um-ma a-ta-ma *+16a-na 10 imi™ %-td-at(!)3-ka 
*+17q-na-da-na-ku-um su-ma ld a-ta-ad-na-ku-um 
*+18ma-al-a kaspim i-du-nu-ni-ku-ni(!)3 *+19q% 
a-na-ku a-da-na-kum *+2%Qna ur-ki-im ....... 
*+22ym-ma a-ta-ma ..... x+25q-na ha-ar-pi t-tda- 
ta-[a]m *+262 na-ru-ug % 6 Sigli kaspam *+?"a-da- 
na-kum, “ From Kidar’s house *+15you took 1 jar 
of arsatum; thus you said: ‘*+?6Within 10 days 
*1177 will give you *+%your uttutum. *+17If I do 
not give you (your uttutum), *+18as much silver 
as they will (usually) give you *+1°I will give you.’ 
*+20Subsequently ..... x+22vou said: ‘...... +25 


*That argdtum is an unprocessed cereal and not a 
cereal product (the meaning “dough” or “meal” for 
arsdtum was suggested by Sidney Smith, Cuneiform 
Texts from Cappadocian Tablets in the British Museum 
[hereafter quoted as CCT], I, London 1921, p. 9, whereas 
Hrozny, Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1931, col. 2169 pro- 
posed “ grits”) follows from the passages quoted below, 
p. 203, which show that arsdétum could be transformed 
into buqlum, “germinated barley,” “malt.” Any pro- 
cessing, notably hulling and grinding, destroys, of course, 
the capacity of the grain to germinate. The meaning 
“flour ” or “meal” is further precluded by the text TC 
84 which tells, in ll, 18-20, that a certain amount of 
arsdtum was “ground” (is-mu-du). 

* As an example we quote the term corn, etymologi- 
cally identical with German Korn, which denotes in this 
country maize, in England wheat, in Scotland oats, and 
in Germany rye. 

*Thus according to a collation by J. Lewy. 


At (the time of) the first-fruits *+?7I will give you 
x+25the uttutum, *+26(namely) 2 sacks or * 6 shekels 
of silver.’ ” > In the letter ICK 13, on the other hand, 
we read, in ll. 5f., of “124 minas of silver, or 1 
hundred sacks of Se’um ” which Habuala, the shep- 
herd of the princess, owed the writer of this letter. 
As that loan had not been repaid, he urged the 
addressees to make the debtor pay the capital and 
subsequently the accrued interest; he expresses 
himself as follows: lkaspam 15si-im-tam w u-ta- 
tam 18§a-di-na-su-ma kaspam si-ip-tdm 1% w-ta- 
tam si-ip-tam 181 li-bi-su id-a-ma, “14the silver, 
15the (amount) agreed upon, or the uftutum (it- 
self) 16cause him to give and then !8charge him 
(literally: “lay in his heart”) silver (as) inter- 
est ’or uttutwm (as) interest.” It will be noted 
that in the former passage (TC 87, ll. x-+16 and 
x+25) uttutum is used as an alternative designa- 
tion of the amount of arsatum mentioned in 1. 
x-+15, whereas in the latter (ICK 13, ll. 15 and 17) 
it occurs as an alternative designation of the 
amount of se’°wm named in ll. 5-6. This usage 
suggests that uttutwm was the general Old As- 


*That in this context u means “or” and not “and” 
is clear in view of ll. x +16 to x +19 in which the 
debtor is quoted as having pledged himself to refund 
either the uttutum or the amount of silver usually con- 
sidered its equivalent. The wording of 1. 26 actually is 
an abbreviated repetition of that of ll. x + 16 tox +19. 
The shortened version is familiar from the promissory 
notes bearing on short-term loans which usually mention 
both the amount of cereal owed and its equivalent in 
silver. That in these short-term grain loans no less than 
in most other promissory notes the amount stated in the 
beginning comprises capital and interest up to the date 
when the debt is payable is particularly clear from the 
note ICK 172, where a distinction is made between the 
amount payable (2 minas of silver, 1. 1) and the “ capi- 
tal of the silver” (qgaqqad kaspim, ll. 9f.) which con- 
sisted of 6 sacks of grain, half se’um, half arsdtum 
(Il. 11 f.). 

5 In passing attention should be called to the very high 
rate of interest charged on short-term grain loans. Since, 
as is shown by BIN VI 232 as well as by other texts, 
one sack contained four jars, it is clear that the debtor’s 
failure to repay his loan after ten days made it neces- 
sary for him to pay eight times the amount he originally 
borrowed. 
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syrian designation of edible grains whereas Se’wm 
and arsdtum were the names of two varieties 
covered by this general term. 

The conclusion that the meaning of uttutwm in 
Old Assyrian corresponded to that of our terms 
“ grain ” or “ cereal” is proved to be correct by 1. 
x+14 of the fragmentary text VAT 13505. There 
a shipment of uwffutum is described as follows: 1 
mi-at na-ru-ug vi-tu-tum mi-is-lim GILG mi-is-lim 
jcueed °], “1 hundred sack(s) of uttutum, half 
SL OEE cnadcnsacsar ].”. This passage, which 
manifestly speaks of one hundred sacks of cereals, 
fifty of which were filled with one species while the 
other fifty contained another one, leads us to two 
further conclusions: The ideogram GIJG, even as 
the Akkadian terms Se’wm and arsdtum, denotes a 
variety of grain and cannot, therefore, be the ideo- 
gram of uflutum as had been tentatively sug- 
gested.?. In fact, GIG is frequently used in paral- 
lelism with Se’°um. We quote the following pas- 
sages: '2 karpat se’am®™ 1 pd-ni-tim 8a-na am-ti-ka 
%a-di-in 1°91 karpat GIG "ur-ka-num }a-di-na- 
slim], “72 jars of se’um %I “previously %gave Sto 
your maidservant; 1°1 jar of GIG 1!7I Msubse- 
quently !gave h[er]” (BIN IV 202, ll. 7 ff.); 
Se-la 20 na-ru-ug ‘GIG wu 15 na-ru-ugq 8se’im'™ sa 
Ku-du-bi,-is %-di-na-ni mi-ma 'sa-ni-um ld-su, 
“ 6besides the 20 sacks ‘of GJG and the 15 sacks 
Sof se’°um which Kudubis %gave me, }°there is not 
Yanything else” (VAT 9263, ll. 6-10%); 17 
subathy-ta-nu 1 karpat se’um” 21 karpat GIG 
mi-ma a-nim %isti I-ku-pi-A-sur, “11 kutanu- 
cloth, 1 jar se’wm, 71 jar GIG, all this 3(is) with 
Ikuppi-Assur ” (VAT 9275, ll. 1-3). 

In much the same manner, arsdtum occurs in 
numerous passages in parallelism with se’wm, as is 
illustrated by the following examples: 1[20 na- 
rju-ugq ar-sa-ti 10 na-ru-ug se’im” 2[a-na 3] man@’é 
6 sigli kaspim ni-is-am °[8 na]-ru-ug se’im™ % 3 
na-ru-uq ‘[ar-s]a-ti a-na 14 man@’é 23 Sigli 
5[kas|pim ni-is-am ......... Sisténis 23 na-[rlu- 
uq ar-[S]a-ti % 718 na-ru-ug Sse’im’™ <a-na> 44 


*In consideration of the afore-cited passage ICK 172, 
ll. 10 ff. (6 na-ru-uq mi-is-lam se’am™ mi-is-lam ar-sa- 
tim) and since, as will be pointed out below, G/G is the 
ideogram of arsdtum, our sentence VAT 13505, 1. x + 14 
must be restored to read as follows: 1 mi-at na-ru-uq 
u-tu-tum mi-is-lim GILG mi-is-lim se’um). 

7 See J. Lewy, Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-Aegyp- 
tischen Gesellschaft, XXXIII (1930), p. 142, note ec. 

* The pertinent passage was communicated by J. Lewy, 
op. cit., p. 70, note b of the preceding page. 


mana’é 84 Sigli 8kaspim ni-is-[a]m, “1[20° slacks 
of arsatum, 10 sacks of Se’wm 2we bought [for 3 2°] 
minas, 6 shekels of silver; ?[8** slacks of e’wm 
and 3 sacks ‘of [ars|étwm ®we bought ‘for 14 
minas, 24 shekels [of sil]ver ...... ®Altogether 
8we bought °23 sacks of ar[s]étum and 718 sacks 
of se’um <for> 4$ minas, 84 shekels of silver” 
(TC II 58, ll. 1-8) ; 245 karpat ar-sa-ti 5 larpat 
Se’imi™ a-na Ka-ni-ts ?>vi-sé-ri( /)-ba-am, “ 245 jars 
of arsatum, 5 jars of se’um **he shipped (lit., 
“caused to enter in-”)to *4KaniS” (TC 87, ll. 
24f.); 2i-na 10 na-ru-ug % 2 karpat se’im™ Sar- 
$a-ti sa Pi-ld-ah-Istar e-zi-ba-mi, “?from the 10 
sacks and 2 jars of se’wm °(and) arsatum which 
Pilah-IStar left behind .....” (TC 87, left edge, 
ll. 2-3); li-na 50 na-ru-ug ?se’im’™ 45 na-ru-ug 
3im-du-du 5 na-ru-ugq 4% li-bi,-su-nu-m[a] %i-na 50 
na-ru-[uq] “ar-sa-tim 4[4 na-ru-ug] ‘im-du-du- 
[ma] 86 na-ru-ug %% li-bis-Su-nu, “1From the 50 
sacks 2of Se’wm *they measured out 745 sacks, °5 
sacks ‘being their debit (lit.: “are in their 
heart”); °from the 50 sacks Sof arsdtum ‘they 
measured out °4[4 sacks], [and (thus) ]86 sacks 
are *their debit” (BIN IV 175, ll. 1-9); 44 na- 
ru-ug ar-sa-tim °2 na-ru-ug se’am ®bit rabi mu-si-e 
“ub-lu-nim, “ 44 sacks of arsdtum, °2 sacks of se’um 
Sthe house of the chief supplier ‘brought hither” 
(CCT 38°, ll. 4-7); 41 na-ru-ug Se’am *3 karpat 
ar-sa-tim ** (TC IIT 123, ll. 4 f£.); 1870 na-ru-ugq 
se’ame™ 19% 30 na-ru-ug ar-sa-tim (KTHahn, No. 
36, ll. 18 f.). 

Whereas, as shown by all these passages, our 
texts attest numerous transactions bearing on 
either Se’um and GIG or se’um and arsatum, there 


® The broken number in the beginning of 1. 1 can be 
restored with the help of 1. 6, where the total number of 
sacks of arsdtum acquired in the two transactions is 
given as 23; since, according to ll. 3f., three sacks of 
that same commodity were purchased in the second deal, 
the number bought in the first deal was twenty. 

10 The number before MA.NA in 1. 2 is missing; but it 
can easily be supplied from 1. 7 where the total amount 
of silver spent in the two transactions is said to have 
been 43 minas, 8} shekels of silver. As the price paid 
for the second purchase was, according to 1. 4, 13 minas, 
23 shekels, there remain 3 minas, 6 shekels for the first 
deal. 

11 L. 7, which gives the total number of sacks of Se’um 
acquired in the two transactions, helps us in restoring 
the broken number in the beginning of 1. 3: If altogether 
18 sacks of Se’um were purchased of which 10 sacks were 
bought in the first deal, there remain 8 sacks for the 
second deal. 

12 The original has ga-ar-tim instead of ar-sa-tim. 
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is, so far as we can see, no instance in which a 
business deal involved GJG as well as arsatum. It 
is, therefore, logical to conclude that GIG and 
arsitum denote the same variety of grain, which 
means that, in the Old Assyrian texts, the ideo- 
gram GIG was read arsétum.** This conclusion is 
confirmed by the promissory note ICK 93: whereas 
in ll. 1-2 the “loan” is described as 19 naruq 
arsitum damgatum, it is referred to in 1. 8 as GIG. 
In fact, both the ideogram GIG and the term 
arsatum describe the same quality of the cereal 
so designated: GIG has, inter alia, the meaning 
marsu, “ dirty,” “unclean.” 14 Arsdtum, in turn, 
is the feminine plural of the adjective arsu which, 
as was first pointed out by Jensen,’ likewise has 
the signification “ dirty,” “ unclean.” 


This synonymy explains not only the use by the 
Assyrians of the ideogram GIG for arsdtum, but 
it also helps us in identifying the variety of grain 
which they characterized as “ dirty.” Since several 
varieties of black barley, the color of which can 
vary from black to gray and brown, are widely dis- 
tributed in Western Asia,?® it is manifest that it 
was this cereal which the Assyrians designated as 


18 This statement is not contradicted by the text BIN 
IV 160, a lengthy list of a businessman’s debtors and 
the amounts of money and merchandise each of them 
owed him. Whereas the list contains, in the fragmen- 
tary lines 35 and 41, references to two amounts of 
arsitum, 1. 40 mentions, likewise in a broken context, 
the commodity GIG. As this list manifestly summarizes 
on one tablet the contents of numerous individual 
promissory notes, the different writings of our term are 
obviously due to the fact that two of the tablets from 
which our writer copied referred to the cereal in question 
as arsdtum, whereas a third one used the ideogram G/G. 
In fact, even as the source material from other epochs, 
the Kiiltepe texts offer examples in which an ideogram 
and its phonetic equivalent are used on one and the same 
tablet. Cf., e.g., J. Lewy’s remarks on the Old Assyrian 
variant of the sign MASKIM = rébisum, Die Kiiltepe- 
texte der Sammlung Rudolf Blanckertz (Berlin 1929), 
p. 44, note 3, and Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch- 
Aegyptischen Gesellschaft, 35, 3 (1935), p. 13, note a. 

* See Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon, III (Roma 1932), 
No. 446, 7. 

*See Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, VI, 1 (Berlin 
1900), p. 400; ef. E. G. Klauber, Politisch-religiése Texte 
aus der Sargonidenzeit (Leipzig 1913), pp. xix and xxi, 
and Journal of Cuneiform Studies, V (1951), p. 26, 
note 40. 

**See M. A. Carleton, The Small Grains (New York 
1916), sub hordeum vulgare nigrum and hordeum dis- 
tichum nigricans (pp. 135 ff.). On the coloring ingre- 
dients and the different colors found in various varieties 
of barley see especially ibidem, p. 122. 


arsatum, “the dirty (looking grains).” This 
identification is confirmed by two passages which 
suggest that arsdtum could be converted into 
buqlum, “ germinated barley,” or “ malt ”: the list 
KTHahn, No. 35, which deals with the distribu- 
tion of nine sacks, one jar of arsdtum, speaks in 
ll. 11 f. of half a jar that was turned into malt 
(3harpatim bu-uq-lam_ us-pd-i-lu), a reference 
which is paralleled by TC 84, ll. 15-17 where we 
read of 3 karpat '%[ar]-sa-tim [bu-uq]-lam(!) 
nu-us-pd-il;(!). 

If arsdtum-GIG denotes barley, se’wm is a priori 
likely to be the designation of wheat, the other 
cereal serving as staple food in the countries of the 
Fertile Crescent. There is, in fact, evidence to 
prove the correctness of this suggestion. It is a 
well-known fact that in the Near East, ancient as 
well as modern, wheat and wheat products serve 
as food of the privileged, whereas barley and bar- 
ley products are consumed by the lower income 
groups. In the texts from Nuzi, for instance, the 
wife and the concubines (assatu wu sinnisatim’ 
esrétt) as well as the children of the royal prince 
Silwi-TeSup received wheat as their monthly food 
allotment,’? whereas the nis biti, the household 
personnel, as well as the horses of the same per- 
sonage, had to content themselves with barley.** 


In Assyria, the commercial aristocracy of the 
capital city used se’um as their staple food as at- 
tested by the following passage of a letter ad- 
dressed to Enlil-bani, a merchant the volume of 
whose business surpassed that of all the other busi- 
nessmen known from the Kiiltepe texts: 1 li-im 5 
16mi-at seam té-z2i-ib .LIB-BA 5 mi-at Se’um 
18q-na a-ka-al bit a-biy-ku-nu ga-me-er, “1 thou- 
sand 5 hundred (sacks of)!® se’uwm you left 
(behind) ; “from this 5 hundred (sacks of) Se’°um 
1°were used up 18as food !%of your father’s house ” 
(TC III 66, ll. 15-19). On the other hand, we 
read in VAT 9261, ll. 10-11, a passage addressing 
a person who received his maintenance in exchange 
for services expected: 2 Sigli TA kaspam wu 1 
simid TA GI[G] ai-ku-ul-ti-ka i-na warhim 1*o™, “ 2 
shekels of silver, or 1 simid of bar[ley], your food 
in any one month.” *° 

17 See, e.g., H XIII 128, H XIII 238, and many others. 

18 See, among numerous instances, H XIII 221. 

7° Evidence to show that the unnamed unit of capacity 
in ll. 16 and 17 was the sack will be submitted presently. 

*°That 1 simid, or 30 qi, of barley was the average 
working man’s monthly food ration not only in Assyria 
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It is not, therefore, surprising that the price of 
ge’um was higher than that of arsatum. From the 
passage of the text TC 87 quoted above, p. [201], we 
learn that the writer of that document considered 
6 shekels of silver the equivalent of 2 sacks of 
arsdtum, which means 3 shekels of silver per sack 
of barley. The same, or approximately the same, 
price is quoted in other texts: BIN IV 41, for 
instance, mentions, in ll. 23-24, 30 mati 2 manda’é 
kaspam Ssi-im 6 mi-at arsatim (GIG), “28 minas 
of silver, the price of 600 (sacks of) barley,” the 
resulting barley price being 2.8 shekels per sack.”* 
In BIN IV 38, ll. 31-33, we read of 10 minas (of 
silver) being the price paid for 200 sacks of grain 
(uttutum), or 3 shekels of silver for a sack of 
grain. The sack of Se’wm, on the other hand, was 
frequently priced at about 5 shekels per sack; so, 
for instance, in the promissory note CCT 105+ 
119,22 1. 5 (15 shekels of silver or 3 sacks of wheat) ; 
or KTHahn, No. 36, ll. 6f. (2 minas of silver or 


but throughout the ancient Near East was pointed out 
by the present writer in Journal of the Am. Or. Soc., 
69 (1949), pp. 5ff. See also the text from Cager Pazar, 
A. 931, as summarized by Gadd, Iraq, VII (1940), p. 48 
and cf. the Mari letter ARM, V, No. 28, ll. 17 f. (1 simid 
Se’am paténam asniq). 

21 This ratio makes it at the same time clear that in 
this, as well as in other similar instances, the unnamed 
unit of capacity in which the cereal was measured was 
the sack. 

22For a transliteration and translation with com- 
mentary see J. Lewy, op. cit., pp. 16 f., sub No. 15. 


25 sacks of wheat, i.e., 4.8 shekels of silver per 
sack of wheat) .”° 

After we have inferred from the Old Assyrian 
texts the meanings “grain,” “barley,” and 
“wheat,” respectively, for the terms uttutum, 
arsdtum, and se’°um, we now mention a piece of 
Babylonian evidence which tends to support our 
results at least in so far as uttutum, “ grain,” is 
concerned. Taking as his point of departure the 
Old Babylonian mathematical text MLC 1731, A. 
Sachs ** proved conclusively that the smallest Old 
Babylonian measure of weight, written with the 
ideogram SE and representing the one-hundred- 
and-eightieth part of the shekel was called 
uttetum.*®> Accordingly, the term uttutwm had 
exactly the same extended signification as our term 
“grain” which, while primarily designating the 
seeds of the Gramineae, developed into the name of 
the smallest unit of the avoirdupois system of 
weights. 


23 Sometimes, however, the grain prices were much 
higher than those just quoted. In the promissory note 
ICK 13, ll. 5f. the sack of wheat was reckoned at 7} 
shekels of silver, and in ll. 1-8 of the letter TC II 53 
quoted above, p. 202, the sack of barley was purchased 
at 44 and the sack of wheat at 10 shekels of silver. 

24 Journal of Near Eastern Studies, V (1946), pp. 
207 f. 

25The original form underlying Babylonian uttetum 
and Assyrian uttutum was, no doubt, uttatum. The 
laryngeal attested by the West Semitic equivalents of 
our term (Arabic hintatu.; cf. Aramaic hintin, etc.) may 
account for the e vowel of the Babylonian form; cf. 
Babylonian imérum and Assyrian emdérum<*himdrum. 





ARABIC LOANWORDS IN TIGRINYA 
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TIGRINYA IS SPOKEN in Eritrea in the Hama- 
sien and Serae Division, in Akkele Guzay, also 
partly in Keren, Agordat and Massawa Divisions. 
It is also spoken in the northern part of Ethiopia, 
in the Tigrai province.t There are many Muslim 
villages in the Tigrinya speaking regions. Out of 
an estimated number of 365,000 Tigrinya speakers 








*M. A. Bryan, The Distribution of the Semitic and 
Cushitic Languages of Africa, pp. 9-10; W. Leslau, Docu- 
ments Tigrigna, p. 2. 


in Hamasien, Serae, and Akkele Guzay, there are 
16,900 Muslims.? True, the Muslims speak mostly 
Tigrinya, but there are also many Arabic speakers. 
It is, therefore, not surprising to find a certain 
amount of Arabic loanwords in the Tigrinya vo- 
cabulary. The present study will deal with the 
phonetic and morphological treatment of the loan- 
words, and then the loanwords will be given ac- 


2 Bryan, op. cit. p. 9; J. S. Trimingham, Islam im 
Ethiopia, p. 151. 
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cording to subject matters. 
precise analysis of the loanwords lies in the fact 
that many of them are widely spread all over 
Ethiopia and come from non-Tigrinya speakers 
whose phonetic system differs from the one of 


The difficulty of a 


Tigrinya. These foreign loanwords might have 
penetrated into Tigrinya in their original phonetic 
form differing sometimes from the Tigrinya pho- 
netic system. 

The most important sources for the Tigrinya 
vocabulary are the following: 

P. S. Coulbeaux and J. Schreiber, Dictionnaire 
de la langue Tigrai (Vienna, 1915). 

Francesco da Bassano, Vocabolario tigray-itali- 
ano e repertorio ttaliano-tigray (Rome, 1918).* 


In order to analyse the phonetic treatment of 
the loanwords we must examine first the phonetic 
system of Tigrinya. The consonant phonemes of 
Tigrinya are: 

Labials: b, f, m, w, p (glottalized) 

Dentals (including sibilants and liquids): d, t, f, 
2, 8, $ (glottalized), 1, n, r 

Palatals and affricates: 7, §, 2, g, é, é (glottalized), 


y 
Velars: g, k, q (glottalized) 
Labiovelars: g”, k”, qv 
Laryngeals: ’ (glottal stop), ‘, h, h 


A very important feature is the spirantization 
of the velars k and g. These velar stops become 
spirant k(x) and q@ (glottalized) when in inter- 
vocalic position or after a vowel; thus, kafata 
“open,” but yakdaffat “he opens ” ; gaibara “ bury,” 
but yagdbbar “he buries ”; bagli “ mule.” 

Since we do not know from which Arabic dialect 
the loanwords are taken we will take classical 
Arabic as basis for our investigation. We will then 
find that with the exception of p, 7, 2, é, ¢, and of 


the labiovelars g”, k”, q”, all the other phonemes 
of Tigrinya are also found in classical Arabic. 
Arabic, on the other hand, has phonemes that are 
not found in Tigrinya. They are: the interdentals 
t, d, and the emphatic ¢; the lateral emphatic d; 
and the velar voiced g. 

Note also that ¢, g, and s, are in Tigrinya of the 
“glottalized ” type whereas they are in Arabic of 
the “emphatic ” (velarized) type. 

Let us now examine the treatment of the Arabic 
phonemes in the loanwords borrowed from Ti- 





* See also W. Leslau, Bibliography of the Semitic Lan- 
Juages of Ethiopia, pp. 49-51. 


grinya. One can see from the examples enu- 
merated below that whenever a phoneme has the 
same sound in Arabic and in Tigrinya, the cor- 
respondence is regular. The correspondences deal 
only with consonant phonemes. 


LasBiats. Arabic 6 = Tigrinya b: bab “ door,” 
baddala “change,” barud “powder,” ’addb 
“ good manners.” 

Ar. f.=Tna. f: fal “omen,” fanus “lamp,” sdyf 
“ sword.” 

Ar. m=Tna. m: ‘adim “red hide,” mddfa‘ 
“cannon,” mal “ possession.” 

Ar. w = Tna. w: ’awan “ time,” wight “ good as- 
pect,” ta-wakkala “ have confidence.” For the 
occasional correspondence between Tna. w 
and Ar. ’, see below. 


DenTats. Ar.d =—Tna. d: dubba “ gourd,” 
dabara “live long,” rémdi “inflammation of 
eyes,” ‘adab “ good manners.” 

Ar. t= Tna. ¢: ta‘aba “be tired,” téamama “be 
completed,” karbit “match” (Ar. kibrit). 

Ar. {= Tna. ¢: qgatran “tar,” karatit “bag of 
linen” (Ar. harita), tabanga “rifle,” futa 
“ piece of cloth.” 

Ar. s = Tna. s, occasionally §:* sakkan “ rudder,” 
sélit “sesame,” ’aslimad “become Muslim,” 
‘aslt “ swarm ”; kartas “letter ” (Ar. girtds), 
tals “ mat” (Ar. ttllis), Sug, Sag’, sug “ mar- 
ket ” (Ar. siiq). 

Ar. s = Tna. s, §, occasionally s:5 sdfaré “ be hun- 
gry” (Ar. safara “be empty”), sandal 
“odoriferous wood” (Ar. sandal), gdamis, 
giamis “shirt” (Ar. gamis), rasas, rasas, 
rasas “lead” (Ar. rasds), sdrafa, sdrafa 
“ change money ” (Ar. ’asrafa), wasaf “adult” 
(Ar. wasif), Sahan, sahan “plate” (Ar. 
sahan) ; harsat “envy, jealousy” (Ar. hirs), 
simamd “become deaf” (Ar. samma). 


It was seen above that Tigrinya has the sound s, 
and yet the correspondence between the Arabic s 
and the Tigrinyga s is rather rare. Various ex- 
planations are possible for this phenomenon. First, 
the Tigrinya s is a glottalized sound, whereas 
Arabic s is velarized. These sounds are, therefore, 


‘The situation is the same in Tigre; thus sd‘a “ run” 
(Ar. sa‘d), but ’abdllas “devils” (Ar. ‘iblis), sdéhara 
“bewitch ” (Ar. sahara). 

5 The same situation occurs in Tigre; thus, 'assubuh 
“morning” (Ar. ’assubh), Sahan “ plate” (Ar. sahan), 
sdwwara “make a picture” (Ar. sawwara). 
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phonetically quite different. Another explanation 
could be sought through the Agau languages, such 
as Bilin, Bedja, and others. Indeed, the Agau 
languages have no glottalized or velarized sound at 
all, and in the case of any loanword with s (ve- 
larized or glottalized), the correspondence in Bilin 
Thus Bilin sadar “breast” (Ar. sadar), 
sum “ fast” (from Semitic som). It is, therefore, 
possible either that the sounds s, § as representa- 
tives of Arabic s are taken over from Cushitic, or 
that the loanwords themselves are taken over from 
Arabic through Cushitic. Concerning a possible 
influence of Cushitic one should keep in mind, 
however, that it did not become generalized for all 
the sounds. Indeed, Agau has neither a glottalized 
(or velarized) gq or ¢ and yet Tigrinya keeps the 
sounds qg and ¢ in the loanwords even though these 
sounds are phonetically quite different: glottalized 
in Tigrinya, velarized in Arabic. 


is Ss, &. 


Ar. z= Tna. z: ‘azdzd “be abundant,” gizdri “be 
abundant ” (Ar. gazura), zaibib “ raisin,” zan- 
nar “ cartridge-box.” 

Ar. n= Tna. n: ’addanya “ multitude, abundance 
of cattle,’ mdndil “kerchief, napkin,” nayat 
“affection, generosity, courage” (Ar. niyya 
“intention ”). 

Ar. l= Tna. 1: ‘addalaé “ distribute,” ‘tamil “ cli- 
ent,” luh “ board,” lazza “ taste, flavour ” (Ar. 
ladda). 

Ar. r= Tna. r: ‘amri “ life,” ‘arbon “ deposit,” 
biiréida “ polish.” 


Patavats and Arrricates. Ar. § = Tna. §: farras 
“matrass,” sdqqila “work” (Ar. sagala), 
sara‘ “ sail of boat,” Sas “ muslin.” 

Ar. d = Tna. g, g, and g”: ‘agab “ exclamation of 
astonishment,” gimla “together,” garraba “try, 
examine,” tdbdinga “rifle”; ganni “ spirit ” 
(Ar. ginn), gimri “in mass, together” (Ar. 
gamar), gaddi “luck” (Ar. gadd), mdasgid 
“mosque ” (Ar. masgid) ; tarang’t “ cedrat ” 
(Ar. ’utrung), lag’am “ bridle” (Ar. ligam). 
For the labiovelars, see below. 

Ar. y=Tna. y: qdayydsé “measure,” gdyyada 
“é tie.” 

Vevars. Ar. k = Tna. k, kv’, k (intervocalic) : ® 
karbit “match” (Ar. kibrit), kasaba “ gain 
in business,” kofta “cloth of silk” (Ar. of 





* As noted above, the velar k is spirantized into k in 
intervocalic position. 


Syria kuffiye); k’ahli “antimony” (Ar. 
kuhl); wakil “agent” (Ar. wakil), rakab 
“stirrup ” (Ar. rikab). 


The occasional correspondence between Arabic 
k, q, and Tigrinya k”, gq” brings up again the ques- 
tion of the labiovelars. The labiovelars are pho- 
nemic in Ethiopic and are only occasionally con- 
ditioned by the presence of the rounded vowels 0, 
u.” In the Arabic loanwords it would seem that 
in nearly all of them the labiovelar is conditioned 
by a rounded vowel in the Arabic word even 
though the Tigrinya form does not preserve this 
rounded vowel. Thus, k¥’ahlt “antimony” (Ar. 
kuhl) ; with gq’: sag’ “ market ” (Ar. siiq), haqq”a 
“ snuff-box” (Ar. hugqqa), nagvtr “four dots” 
(Ar. nugta) ; the verb g’drand “to yoke” comes 
perhaps from a noun *gurn “yoke” rather than 
directly from the verb garana; with g”: lag”am 
“bridle” (Ar. ligam, lugam), tarang”i “ cedrat” 
(Ar. *utrung). 


Ar. q=Tna. q, gq”, q (intervocalic):* gqaflit 
“ caravan,” gdlbi “ reason, intelligence,” garar 
“bottle” (Ar. qgdrira), gandil “candle”; 
§agvi “market” (Ar. siiq), haqq’a “ snuff- 
box” (Ar. hugqa), q’arind “ to yoke,” naqvtt 
“four dots indicating the end of the sentence” 
(Ar. nugta) ; ‘agli “ patience, tolerance ” (Ar. 
‘agl “reason”), mdzriq “javelin” (Ar. 
mizraq), wdarigat “letter,” méagari “be 
spiced ” (Ar. magara). For the labiovelars, 
see above; for the spirant g, see note 8 and 
above. 

Occasionally Ar. gq = Tna. k: kartas “ chart, 
letter” (Ar. girtds). 

Ar. h = Tna. k, k¥ (initially) ;* occasionally also 
h, initially and medially; k after a vowel or 
between vowels. 

Examples: Tna. k, k” initially: kabar 
“notice ” (Ar. habar), kaiddima “work” (Ar. 
hadama), kinzir “pig” (Ar. hanzir), ker 
“good” (Ar. hayr), k¥argi “ saddle-bag” 
(Ar. hurg). 

Tna. h: habbari “make know” (Ar. hab- 
bara), sdéhani “be heated” (Ar. sahana), 


7. Ullendorff, The Semitic Languages of Ethiopia. 
A Comparative Phonology, pp. 74-88. 

8 The Tigrinya glottalized velar q is spirantized into q 
in intervocalic position. 

®The same correspondence occurs in Tigré; cp. *akar 
“end” (Ar. ’abir), kdbadr “notice” (Ar. babar). 
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tai-zahara 
“leather-bottle ” (Ar. hurba, hurba). 

Tna. k after a vowel or between vowels: guk 
“red cloth” (Ar. gih), raékadsa “be cheap” 
(Ar. rahasa), térréké “tell stories” (Ar. 
ta’rth), kuk “peach” (Ar. hih). 


“boast” (Ar. zahara), harbi 


The most normal correspondence from the point 
of view of the phonetic development of Tigrinya 
is Arabic h = Tigrinya h. We know indeed that 
Semitic and Ethiopic h and h coalesced into h. 

The correspondence between Ar. A and Tna. k 
(and k”) is probably due to the influence of Cushi- 
tic. It is in the Cushitic languages of the north, 
such as Bilin and Bedja, that Arabic h in the loan- 
words is represented as & in Bilin and Bedja; cp. 
Bilin kadam “ serve” (Ar. hadama), ker “ good” 
(Ar. hayr); Bedja keli “be free” (Ar. hala), 
kelig “ create” (Ar. halaga). As in the case of s, 
§ corresponding to Arabic s, it is quite possible 
either that the sound & as representative of h is 
taken over from Cushitic or that the loanwords are 
taken over from Arabic through Cushitic. 

The correspondence between Tna. k and Ar. h 
in intervocalic position or after a vowel is in con- 
formity with the phonetic system of Tigrinya, 
namely the spirantization of & into & in intervo- 
calic position. 


LARYNGEALS. Ar. ’= Tna. ’: ’addb “ good man- 
ners,” ’awan “time,” *abrigq “ jar.” Occasion- 
ally * of Arabic is represented by w in Ti- 
grinya: wallafi “wish ardently” (Ar. ’alifa 
get used to something ”).?° 

Ar. ‘= Tna. ‘: ‘allimdad “instruct,” ta‘aba “be 
tired,” médfa* “cannon,” ‘addalai “ distrib- 
ute,” kad‘e “ rebel, desert.” 

Ar. h = Tna. h: had’e “be quiet, peaceful,” rahya 
ce pool.” 

Ar. h=Tna. h: hagi “pilgrim,” halal “ legiti- 
mate,” harir “silk,” hawasat “ members,” 
raham “belly.” Occasionally Ar. h = Tna. 
h: huqq”a, haqq’a “snuff-box” (Ar. huqgqa), 
bi‘al habaiba “sympathetic person” (Ar. 
habba “ love”). 


As it was said before, Arabic has phonemes that 
are lacking in Tigrinya. They are: ¢, d, ¢, d, and 


*°Several Arabic dialects show the transition of the 
glottal stop ’ into w in the verbs Ist radical ’. The 
verb of classical Arabie ‘If is pronounced wd4lef in the 
dialect of Tlemcen (W. Marcais, Le dialecte arabe parlé 
& Tlemcen, p. 76). 


g. In the Arabic loanwords containing one of 
these phonemes the Tigrinya correspondence is as 
follows. 


Ar. t= Tna. s, t: ‘assird “follow the tracks of an 
animal” (Ar. ‘atara), farsi “chyme” (Ar. 
fart), sor “castrated he-goat” (Ar. taur) ; 
tamni “eighth of thaler” (Ar. tumn). On 
the basis of the few examples it is difficult to 
determine the reason of the different cor- 
respondences. It is possible either that the 
Arabic words came from different Arabic dia- 
lects or that the various loanwords came into 
Tigrinya from different Semitic Ethiopic or 
Cushitic languages. 

Ar. d=Tna. z, d: lazza “ flavour, taste” (Ar. 
ladda), qanfaz “ poreupine” (Ar. gqunfud), 
gazafa “row” (Ar. gadafa) ; dihab “ gold” 
(Ar. dahab), talmedan “student worker ” 
(Ar. tilmid). For a possible explanation of 
the various correspondences, see above. 

Ar. t= Tna. ¢: tdlama “break one’s word” (Ar. 
talama). 

Ar. d=Tna. d: radiéyi “be docile, obedient ” 
(Ar. radiya “be pleased”). In tératé “ give 
wind ” borrowed from Ar. darata, the regular 
correspondence *darata probably became 
téirata by assimilation. 

Ar. g = Tna. q, g (intervocalic) : 1 gali “ expen- 
sive” (Ar. gdli), qasibi “force” (Ar. ga- 
saba), qayyari “change” (Ar. gayyara), 
gazaraé “be abundant ” (Ar. gazura), saqqala 
“to work” (Ar. Sagala), but Saglat “the 
work.” For spirantization of q into g in 
intervocalic position, see above. 


Concerning the vowel quantity it should be kept 
in mind that Tigrinya does not keep the long and 
short vowels of the loanwords. Thus, bab “ door,” 
but Ar. bab; barud “powder,” but Ar. barid; 
‘awan “time,” but Ar. “twin; kdratit “bag of 
linen,” but Ar. harita; sdlit “sesame,” Ar. salit; 
gamis “ shirt,” Ar. gamis ; zannar “ cartridge-box,” 
Ar. zunndr. Even though these loanwords are not 
taken from classical Arabic, but from a spoken dia- 
lect, there is no doubt that most of the above men- 
tioned vowels are also long in the spoken dialect. 

In summing up, the correspondence between the 
Tigrinya and the existing Arabic phonemes is as 
follows. 


1 The correspondence is the same in Tigre; cp. qaflat 
“suddenly ” (Ar. gafla), réqba “desire” (Ar. ragiba). 
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( ): rare; [ ]: unique. 


ARABIC TIGRINYA 
€ e 
b b 
d d 
d 2, d 
d d 
f f 
9 9,9, 9" 
g q, 7 (intervocalic) 
h h 
h h, (h) 
b k, k» (initially), 
& (intervocalic), (h) 
k k, kv, k (intervocalic) 
l l 
m m 
n n 
q q, 7”, q (intervocalic) 
r r 
8 8, (8) 
8 8, §, (s) 
$ F 
t t 
t 8, [t] 
t t 
t [t] 
w w 
y y 
2Z z 


The question now arises: is it possible to ascer- 
tain from which Arabic dialect the loanwords are 
taken? In order to answer this question one 
would have to examine the phonemes of classical 
Arabic that do not have the same phonetic sound 
in the spoken Arabic dialects, to ascertain then to 
which sounds these phonemes correspond in the 
loanwords borrowed by Tigrinya, and find out 
which Arabic dialect has the same phonetic cor- 
respondence. 

The phonemes of classical Arabic that are 
realized differently in the spoken Arabic dialects 
are: the velar emphatic q, the interdentals f¢, d, ¢, 
and d. The correspondence of these sounds in the 
Arabic loanwords borrowed by Tigrinya is as fol- 
lows: Arabic g= Tna. g (q”, G7); Arabic t = Tna. 
t, s; Arabic d= Tna. d, z; Arabic ¢ = Tna. ¢; 
Arabic d= Tna. d. There seems to be no Arabic 
dialect that shows the same correspondence of pho- 
nemes. If one adds to it the fact that there are 
various sounds in Tigrinya corresponding often to 
a single sound of Arabic (such as Tna. g and g 
(g”) corresponding to Arabic g; s and § corre- 
sponding to Arabic s; s and ¢ corresponding to 
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Arabic ¢, and so on), one is inclined to think that 
not one single Arabic dialect is to be taken as the 
source of the Arabic loanwords, but various Arabic 
dialects. For certain loanwords one should con- 
sider the possibility of their being taken over 
through the intermediary of the surrounding 
Cushitic languages, such as Bilin and Bedja. This 
seems to be the case in the loanwords with the 
sound § corresponding to Arabic s and s, or with k 
corresponding to Arabic h; for examples see above. 
Finally other loanwords came probably through 
the other Semitic Ethiopic languages having a 
phonetic system that differs from the one of 
Tigrinya. The Arabic prototype for these loan- 
words has, therefore, to be sought in the Semitic 
Ethiopic languages from which Tigrinya borrowed 
the native Arabic words. 


GENERAL PHONETIC AND MORPHOLOGICAL 
TREATMENT OF LOANWORDS 


The phonetic and morphological system of the 
loanwords is adapted to the Tigrinya system. Only 
a few general facts will be mentioned below. 
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PHONETICS: 


Spirantization. Tigrinya spirantizes the velar k 
and q into k and g when they are not geminated and 
occur between vowels or after a vowel.’* The same 
treatment is encountered in the loanwords: Saqqala 
“to work,” but Saglat “work”; ragaga “ become 
fine,” wardikdt “animal bone,” rakab “ stirrup.” 
Occasionally the stop is preserved as in tanika 
“ tin.” 

Consonant cluster. ‘Tigrinya disjoins a final 
consonant cluster by the vowel -i: kalbi “ dog.” ** 
The loanwords have the same treatment: ‘asli 
“swarm of bees,” dabbi “wolf,” hanzi “sting of 
bees,” ‘amri “ life,” rémdi “ inflammation of eyes.” 


MoRPHOLOGY: 


Noun. Nominal forms. The Tigrinya nominal 
forms are used with the Arabic loanwords.’* Here 
are a few types only, 

The form gat(t)ul with a passive meaning: 
‘ammur “populated” (from ‘ammdari), ‘allum 
“marked ” (from ‘allimaé “ mark”), rahum “who 
is pitied.” 

The active participle of the type gdtali, occasion- 
ally gdt(t)alay, is found in the Arabic loanwords: 
‘ammart “who augments (population),” tda‘abi 
“tired,” sdqqalt and sdqqalay “ who works.” 

The instrumental with prefixed md- and suffixed 
1: mi‘ammdrt “that what serves to augment 
(population) ,” mak’ahli “ instrument to paint the 
eyes with antimony,” mda‘allamz “ instrument serv- 
ing to mark.” 

The Tigrinya infinitive of the type magtal, 
magattal: mak”hal “ the painting with antimony,” 
ma‘allam “ mark.” 

The forms expressing product or result are of 
the Tigrinya pattern: hamso “ dried cereals,” haq- 
q’an “churned milk,” baddla “ change.” 

Feminine. Very often the Arabic loanwords are 
taken over with the Arabic feminine ending -a. 
With other nouns, however, the Tigrinya feminine 
ending -dt is used.'® 

The Arabic feminine ending: gaSalla “ infir- 
mary,” gawa “ coffee,” futa “ piece of cloth,” galba 
“small boat,” kubbaya “cup,” makadda “ cush- 
ion,” sédarya “ vest.” 

With the Tigrinya feminine ending: ‘aynat 





72, W. Leslau, Documents Tigrigna, § 7, p. 5. 
* Leslau, op. cit. p. 14. 

** Leslau, op. cit. pp. 17-27. 

** Leslau, op. cit. p. 28. 


“kind,” gaflat “ caravan,” nayat “ affection, gener- 
osity,” ‘amamat “ head-cover.” 

Plural. With nearly all the loanwords the 
Tigrinya plural morphemes are used;** thus, 
‘aybat “ bag of skin”: pl. ‘ayyabti; fangal “ cup”: 
pl. fangawalti; hakim “ physician”: pl. hakimat ; 
sarrab “ stocking”: pl. Sarrabat; markob “ shoe”: 
pl. madrakub. 


Vers. The verbs have the Tigrinya form. Thus 
the basic stem sdfaré “be hungry,” tda‘aba “be 
tired” (but Arabic taba), simama “become 
deaf” (but Ar. samma). The causative of the so- 
called type B (or 2nd form of Arabic) is of the 
Tigrinya pattern: gdrrabaé “try,” causative agar- 
riba ; ‘ammara “ augment,” causative ‘a‘ammarda. 

The passive is of the Tigrinya type: katara 
“rob,” passive td-katra “ be robbed.” 

The frequentative and reciprocal forms of the 
Tigrinya pattern are encountered in the loan- 
words; from katara “rob”: frequentative passive 
takatatara ; from k’ahala “ paint with antimony ”: 
reciprocal tak’ahahalda. 

Occasionally denominative verbs are formed 
from the Arabic nouns; thus, from wéaghi “ good 
appearance” (Ar. wagh): wiggahe “have good 
appearance ”; from waraqat “letter” (Ar. waraga): 
warraga “write a letter.” 


List or ARABIC LOANWORDS ACCORDING TO 
SuspJEcT MATTER 


The words are in alphabetical order; the nouns 
precede the verbs.‘7 Some of the Arabic words 
mentioned below are themselves loanwords from 
other languages ; in most cases the foreign origin is 
indicated. 

It should be pointed out that occasionally the 
loanword does not have the same meaning as in 
the original language. Thus, sayda “the lady in 
whose house one eats and drinks during the festivi- 
ties of the Virgin” is different from Ar. sayyida; 
wight “good appearance,” but Ar. wagh means 
mainly “face”; habbi “the anthelmintic koso,” 
but Ar. habb “ grain,” the koso being the grain par 
excellence ; ‘agli “ patience, tolerance,” but Ar. ‘aql 
“reason”; nag’ ti “ the four dots at the end of the 
sentence,” but Ar. nugta “ dot”; ‘addanya “ multi- 
tude, abundance in cattle,’ but Ar. ‘addunya 


1° Leslau, op. cit. pp. 31-35. 
17 The classification is taken from C. D. Buck, A Dic- 


tionary of Synonyms in the Principal Indo-European 
Languages. 





“ world, possessions of this world”; nayat “ affec- 
tion, generosity,” but Ar. niyya “ intention.” 


PuysIcCAL WorRLD 


‘ayni may “source,” perhaps from Ar. ‘ayn 
* source 7; 

furda “ port,” Egyptian, Higaz furda “ customs ” ; 

hawahaw “ air, empty,” Ar. hdwiya “ air” ; 

misrib “ canal, gutter,” Ar. maSrab “ water reser- 
voir ”; 

rahya “ pool,” Ar. rahw ; 

‘ammira “ augment the population,” Ar. ‘ammara ; 

hammisi “warm up,” Ar. hamasa “ fry ”; 

sihané “be heated,” probably from Ar. sahana 
“be hot.” 


MANKIND 


sayda “the lady in whose house one eats and 
drinks during the festivities of the Virgin,” 
Ar. sayyida ; 

sik “older,” Ar. Sayh; 

wisof “adult,” Ar. wasif. 


ANIMALS 


‘anbari “ whale,” Ar. ‘anbar, also Geez; 

‘aslt “ swarm of bees,” Ar. ‘asal; 

dabbi “ wolf,” Ar. dubb; 

dammu “ cat,” Ar. dimma; 

hamzi, hanzi “ sting of bees,” Ar. hamz; 

kina “ pig,” Ar. hanzir; 

mahir “small of mule,” Ar. muhr “small of ani- 
mal”; 

ganfaz “ porcupine,” Ar. qunfud; 

sor “ castrated he-goat,” Ar. taur; 

tdiyar “ dromedary,” Ar. tayyar ; 

zabad “ civet,” perhaps from Ar. zabad; 

‘asiba “ cover the female,” Ar. ‘asaba. 


PARTS OF THE Bopy; BopiLty FUNCTIONS 
AND CONDITIONS 


‘amri “ life,” Ar. ’umr; 

farsi “ chyme,” Ar. fart; 

gasalla “ hospital,” Egyptian gasla, Syrian qaéle 
“military barracks,” from Turkish ; 

gala‘ “whose lower lip is turned upside down,” 
Ar. galt‘ “ who has spread lips ” ; 

hawasat “members of the body,” Ar. hawdss; 1® 

miasikkal “form of human body,” Ar. sakl; 

q’arbat “ hide,” probably from Ar. girba; 


*8 Perhaps taken from Geez hawas that seems to go 
back to Arabic hawdss. 
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raham “ belly,” Ar. rihm ; 

rimdi “ inflammation of eyes,” Ar. ramad ; 
sammi “ poison,” Ar. samm ; 

wight “ good appearance,” Ar. wagh “ face ” ; 
wirikdt “animal bone,” Ar. wark “ hip” ; 
hag’amd “to cup,” Ar. hagama; 

hakiimaé “cure,” hakim “ physician,” Ar. hakim; 
simidimd “become deaf,” Ar. samma. 

ta‘aba “ be tired,” Ar. ta‘iba; 

tardta “ give wind,” Ar. darata. 


Foop, DRINK, VEGETATION 


‘abisuda “mint (kind),” Ar. habba sid@ “ black 
grain”; 

‘aragi “ liquor,” Ar. ‘araq; 

bun “ coffee,” Ar. bunn; 

dubba “ gourd,” Ar. dubba; 

gangabal “ ginger,” Ar. zangabil ; 

habbi “ the anthelmintic koso,” Ar. habb “ grain”; 

kuk “ peach,” Ar. hih; 

kdmun “ cumin,” Ar. kdmiin; 

limin “ citron,” Ar. limiin; 

liwz “ almond,” Ar. lawz; *® 

miarag “soup,” Ar. maraq ; 

muz “banana,” Ar. miiz; 

na‘nat “ sweets,” Ar. na‘na* “mint”; 

garanful “ clove,” Ar. garanful ; 

gawa “ coffee,” Ar. qahwa; 

ruz “rice,” Ar. riz; 

silit “ sesame,” Ar. salit ; 

siindal “ odoriferous wood,” Ar. sandal “ odorifer- 
ous wood from India”; 

Sakk’ar “sugar,” from Indian through the inter- 
mediary of Arabic; *° 

tarang”i “ cedrat,” Ar. ’utrung, turung ; 

zaibib “raisin,” Ar. zabib; 71 

zaytr “ oil,” Ar. zayt; 7” 

‘addima “ invite to a meal,” Ar. ‘azuma, with al- 
ternance z:d;7% 

hageand “churn,” Ar. hagana; 

sifari “be hungry,” Ar. safar “ hunger ”; 

saraba “ drink,” Ar. Sariba. 


19 Néldeke, Neue Beitrige zur semitischen Sprachwis- 
senschaft, p. 43, thinks that Geez léwz and Arabic lawz 
are taken from Aramaic. 

20 See E. Littmann, Festgabe Herman Jacobi, pp. 406- 
1. 
*1 Néldeke, op. cit., p. 64, thinks that the root zabib 
is common to Arabic and Ethiopic. 

22 The Geez zdéyt and the Ar. zayt are considered by 
Néldeke, op. cit., p. 42, as loanwords from Aramaic. 

*° For the alternance d:z, cp. also Tigre ‘azumdt 
“meal.” 
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CLOTHING, PERSONAL ADORNMENT AND CARE 
‘abugddid “ kind of cloth,” Ar. gadid “ new” ; 
‘gmamit “ head-cover,” Ar. ‘amdma; 
bofta “calico, percale,” Ar. bafta, bafta “ white 

cotton from India,” from Persian ; 
barnos “ coat,” Ar. burnus, from Greek ; 
futa “ piece of cloth,” Ar. fita; 
gibba “coat embroidered with gold,” probably 

from Ar. gubba; 
guk “ red cloth,” Ar. gah, from Turkish ; 
harir “ silk,” probably from Ar. harir; 
kofta “ cloth of silk,” Ar. of Syria kuffiya; 
miarramya “ kerchief, towel,” Ar. mahrama, from 

Turkish ; 
mindil “kerchief, napkin,” Ar. mandil, Latin 

mantile ; 
mirkob, markub “ shoe,” Ar. markiib ; 
qimis, gimis “ shirt, tunic,” Ar. qamis ; 
mirkob, markub “ shoe,” Ar. markib; 
sarak “ shoe-strings,” Ar. sirak ; 
sarrab “ socks,” Ar. saurah, gaurab, from Persian, 

Turkish ; 
sarat “ sail of boat,” Ar. Sird* ; *4 
sas “ muslin,” Ar. sds; 
tagat “ piece of cotton,” Ar. of Syria taga; 
tarbus “ fez,” Ar. tarbis, from Turkish. 


MATERIAL, PRopUCTS 


‘adim “ red hide,” Ar. ’adim ; 

babur “steam, train, railroad,’ Ar. babir, from 
French or Italian vapore, vapeur ; 

bolad “ flint,” Ar. bilad, from Persian ; 

bilisan “‘ balm,” Ar. balasdn, also Geez; 

barud “ powder, “ Ar. bariid; *° 

bazeqa “ mercury,” Ar. zibaq, ziwagq ; 

dabara “ string,” Ar. dubdra ; 

dahab “ gold,” Ar. dahab ; 

gangar “ chain of iron,” Ar. zangir, from Persian ; 

hatub “ tile,” perhaps from Ar. tid; 

k’ahli “ antimony,” Ar. kuhl; 7° 

karbit “match,” Ar. kibrit; 

luh “board,” Ar. lawh ; 

lul “ pearl,” probably from Ar. lw’lw’; 

nihast “ copper,” Ar. nahas ; 

nora “lime,” Ar. nira; 





** Nildeke, op. cit., p. 64, thinks that this root (Ar. 
Sira’, Geez Sora‘) is common to Arabic and Ethiopic. 

*° Landberg, Arabica I, p. 63, and Etudes sur les 
dialectes de ’ Arabie méridionale, vol. 1. Datina, p. 437, 
derives this root from Greek. 

*° Néldeke, op. cit., p. 40, considers Geez kvahl as well 
as Arabic kuhl as loanwords from Aramaic. 


gatran “ tar,” Ar. gitran; 

risas, rdsas “ lead,” Ar. rasds; 

sabuna, samuna “ soap,” Ar. sdbiin, from Greek ; 
sifnaig “ sponge,” Ar. safnag, from Greek ; 

salki “iron wire, telegraphe, telegram,” Ar. silk; 
tanika “ tin,” Ar. tanika. 


UTENSILS, INSTRUMENTS 

‘abriq “ kind of jar,” Ar. *ibrig ; 

‘akkot “ leather bottle,” Ar. ‘akiyy ; 

‘ardbya “ cart,” Ar. ‘arabiya, from Turkish ; 

‘aybat “ bag of skin,” Ar. ‘ayba; 

bilgat “ flask,” Ar. malqat ; 

baralle “bottle,” Ar. ballir, billir, from Greek ; 

birmil “ barrel,” Ar. barmil ; 

dagal “ mast,” Ar. dagal, also Geez; 

dasti “ pot,” Ar. dist; 

fangal, fagal “cup of coffee,” Ar. fingan, from 
Persian ; 

fas “kind of axe,” Ar. fa’s; 

gabana “ coffee-pot,” South Arabian (Datina, 
Yemenite) gabana; 

galba “ small boat,” Ar. galba; 

hagg”at “tobacco box,” perhaps another form of 
huqqa “ box,” see below ; 

haqq’a “ snuff-box,” Ar. hugga (see above haggat) ; 

harbi “ leather-bottle,” Ar. harb; 

kubbaya “cup,” Ar. kubbaya; 

k’argi “ saddle-bag,” Ar. hurg; 

karatit “ bag of linen,” Ar. harita; 

kasa “ sack of linen,” Ar. of Yemen kisa; 

labab “ head-stall of bridle,” Ar. libab; 

labad “ horse-cloth,” Ar. libd; 

lag’am “ bridle,” Ar. ligdm ; ** 

mibrad “ file,” Ar. mabrad ; 

milin “ instrument to color the eyes,” Ar. mil; 

miagas “ scissors,” Ar. miqass ; 

mirkab “ boat,” Ar. markab ; 

galib “ pipe, part of pipe where tobacco is placed,” 
Ar. of Syria galb “ part of water-pipe ” ; 

garar, gararat “ bottle,” Ar. garira; 

rakab “ stirrup,” Ar. rikab ; 

sahan, Sahan “ plate,” Ar. sahn; 

sakkan “ rudder,” Ar. sukkan ; 

Sakk’a “ fork,” Ar. Sika; 

tasa “ cup,” Ar. tas. 


DWELLING, HovusE, FURNITURE 
bab “big door,” Ar. bab; 


27 Néldeke, op. cit., p. 41, considers Geez lageam and 
Arabie lijam as loanwords from Aramaic. 
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dank”an “tent,” from Ar. dukkan 
“ shop “ 28 

fanus “lamp,” Ar. fanis; 

faras “mattress,” Ar. firds; 

miakdadda “ cushion,” Ar. mihadda ; 

gandil “ candle,” Ar. gandil ; 

rasan, rusan “ terrace,” Ar. rausan, from Persian ; 

styyada and sagagga “kind of mat,” Ar. siggada ; °° 

Sim‘. “ candle,” Ar. Sam‘; 

talig “ mat,” Ar. tillis, from Latin triliciwm ; *° 

(a)wtar “ cords of musical instruments,” Ar. ’awtdr. 


perhaps 


PuysicaL Acts, PROFESSIONS, Motions 


‘assarad “follow the traces of an animal,” Ar. 
‘atara ; 

‘allibi “place a mark between the pages of a 
book,” Ar. ‘alaba; 

‘alala “ gain practice, get used,” perhaps from Ar. 
‘allala “ reiterate ” ; 

‘allima “ mark cattle, instruct,” Ar. ‘allama; 

baddalaé “ change,” Ar. badala; 

barida “ file, polish,’ mabrdad “ file,” Ar. barada; 

bayyddd “ tin over,” Ar. bayyada “ make white ” ; 

bazila “ tear to pieces,” Ar. bazala; 

garrabé “ examine, try,” Ar. garraba; 

hazhaz bala “swing,” perhaps from Ar. hazza; 

kiddaima “ work,” Ar. hadama; 

kafifa “finish the borders of a basket or of a 
garment,” Ar. kaffa; 

kirkaéra “ grind coarsely,” Ar. karkara ; 

katara “ rob,” Ar. hatara; 

mi‘asd “ hit, violate,” Ar. ma‘asa ; 

g’draind “ put the yoke,” Ar. garana; 

gasibaé “ force,” Ar. gasaba ; 

qayydda “ tie,” Ar. qayyada ; 

gayyadri “ change,” Ar. gayyara; 

gazafa “ row,” Ar. qadafa; 

ribaba “ place in order,” Ar. rabbaba ; 

Saqqdla “ work,” Saglat “the work,” Ar. Sugila; 

Siwara “ make the horse trot,” Ar. Sawwara ; 

fairrdzi “sew,” probably from Ar. farraza. 


SPATIAL RELATIONS, QUALITY, QUANTITY 
‘agar “tenth,” Ar. ‘usr; 
‘ayndt “ quality, kind,” Ar. ‘ayna; 
gimri “ in mass, together,” Ar. gamar ; 


28 See I. Guidi, Vocabolario Amarico-Italiano, col. 677. 

2° For the various forms of this root in Arabic, see 
W. Margais, Textes arabes de Tanger, p. 331, under sdg. 

°°R. Dozy, Supplément aua dictionnaires arabes, p. 
150. 
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gimla “ together,” Ar. gumla; 

wardt “ width of cloth,” Ar. ‘ard; 

‘addala “ distribute,” Ar. ‘addala; 

‘azazad “be abundant,” Ar. ‘azza “be important ”; 
nagasad “ diminish,” Ar. naqasa; 

qayyasa “ measure,” Ar. gayyasa; 

gazara “be abundant,” Ar. gazura ; 

raqgaga “ besome fine,” Ar. raqqa; 

tamama “be complete,” Ar. tamma; 

zayadd “be augmented,” Ar. zdda. 


TIME 
*awan “time,” Ar. *iwan; 
dabiaré “ live long,” Ar. dabara “ become old ” ; 
Sadana “become young,” Ar. Sadana “ grow.” 


SENSE PERCEPTION 





hatar, hatur “ perfumed water,” Ar. ‘itr; 

hamdr “ red, reddish,” Ar. ’ahmar ; 

lazza “ taste, flavour,” Ar. ladda “be delicious ” ; 

karaba “be dry,” Ar. haraba “ devastate ” ; 

magard, mdqqgarad “be spiced, have 
Ar. maqara. 


flavor,” 


Emotions, MiInp, THOUGHT 


‘agab “ exclamation of astonishment,” Ar. ‘agab; 

‘agli “ patience, tolerance,” Ar. ‘aql; 

falasfa “ philosopher,” Ar. faylasif ; 

(ba‘al) hababa “ a dear person,” Ar. habba “ love ”; 

gaddi “ luck,” Ar. gadd; 

haqqi “ truth,” perhaps from Ar. haqq; 

harsdt “ envy, jealousy,” Ar. hirs; 

ker “ good,” Ar. hayr; 

nayat “affection, generosity,” Ar. niyya “ atten- 
tion ” ; 

gilbi “ intelligence, reason,” Ar. galb “ heart”; 

Sarri “bad action,” Ar. Sarr; 

tibay “ nature,” tabayat “ elements of nature,” Ar. 
taba’r ; 

‘ammdmé “ intend to do something,” Ar. ‘amma; 

had’e “ be quiet,” Ar. hada’a; 

hassisa “become squanderer,” Ar. hassis “ disso- 
lute ”; 

kdd’e “ rebel, desert,” Ar. hada‘a; 

riddyd “be docile, obedient,” Ar. radiya; 

rahawé “improve the situation, prosper,” Ar. rahd; 

rahamié “ have pity,” Ar. rahima ; 

Safa “be well, profitable,” Ar. safa “heal” ; 

tilimd “ break one’s word,” Ar. talama; 

(té)wakkéla “ have confidence,” Ar. tawakkala ; see 


wakil, under “ Commerce ” ; 
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wallifé “wish ardently, get used to something,” 
Ar. ‘alifa; 
(ta)zéhard “ boast,” Ar. zahara. 


VocaL UTTERANCE, READING, WRITING 


dibtar “ register, note-book,” Ar. daftar; 

kibar “ notice,” Ar. habar ; 

kartas “ chart, letter,” Ar. girtas ; 

nig’tt “four dots indicating the end of the sen- 
tence,” Ar. nugta; 

sintarag “ chess,” Ar. Santarag ; 

talmedan “ apprentice, student-worker,” Ar. tilmid; 

wirigat “letter,” Ar. waraqa; 

habbara “ indicate,” Ar. habara ; 

kitaba “‘ write charms, vaccinate,” Ar. kataba; 

nibhe “bark (dog),” perhaps from Ar. nabaha; 

tarrikd “ tell stories,” Ar. ta’rth. 


CoMMERCE, MONEY, POSSESSIONS 


‘addanya “multitude, abundance in cattle,” Ar. 
‘addunya “ world, possessions of this werld ” ; 

‘arbon “ deposit,” Ar. ‘arabin, but perhaps from 
Geez ; 

balas “ without value, useless,” Ar. bila; 

bagsis “ tip,” Ar. bahsis, from Persian ; 

dalal “ brokerage,” Ar. dildla; 

dirhim “ drachma,” Ar. dirham; 

garsi “small coin,” Ar. girs, from German Gro- 
schen, through Turkish ; 

ganya “ pound,” Ar. gunya; 

mal “ possession,” Ar. mal ; 

mizan “ balance,” denominative mdzana 
Ar. mizan ; 

gali “ expensive,” Ar. gali; 

garsi “ Maria Theresa thaler,” another form of Ar. 
girs (see above gars) ; 

sug, sug “ market,” Ar. siiq; 

tamni “ eighth of a thaler,” Ar. tumn; 

waiget “ ounce,” Ar. ’awqiya ; 

harraiga “sell by auction,” Ar. harag “ auction” ; 

kisibaé “ gain in business,” Ar. kasaba ; 

kisirdé “lose in business,” Ar. hasara ; 

ribhe “ profit,” perhaps from Ar. rabaha; 

rakdsé “be cheap,” Ar. rahasa ; 


“ weigh,” 


sdrafa, sérafa “ change money,” Ar. ‘asrafa; 
timmate “ become avaricious,” Ar. tami‘a. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL RELATIONS 


‘adab “ good manners,” Ar. ’adab ; 

‘tamil “ client,” Ar. ‘amil ; 

halal “ legitimate,” Ar. halal; 

rabbi “ master!,” Ar. rabbi “ my master ”; 
wiki “ agent,” Ar. wakil ; 

raiffata “ dismiss,” Syrian rafat. 


WARFARE 


‘ard “ fortress,” Ar. ‘urd, from Turkish ; 

basay “ officer,” Ar. basé, from Turkish ; 

dart “ coat of mail,” Ar. dir‘; 

mddfat “ cannon,” Ar. midfa‘; 

mazrag “ javelin,” Ar. mizraq; 

nafti “ rifle,” Ar. naft “ naphtha ”; 

rasas “ball,” Ar. rasds; 

sidaif “butt of gun,” Ar. sadaf ; 

sdlfi “line of battle,” perhaps from Ar. salafa “ go 
in front”; 

sindag ‘alama “ flag,” Ar. sangaq, from Turkish 
(perhaps from a dialect with d instead of g) ; 
Ar. ‘alama “ sign ” ; 

sanga “ bayonet,” Ar. sanga, from Turkish ; 

siyf “sword,” Ar. sayf ; 

taibanga “ rifle,” Ar. tabanga, from Turkish ; 

zabtaya “ police,” Ar. dabata “ seize” ; 

zannar “ cartridge-box,” Ar. zunnar. 


RELIGION, SUPERSTITIONS 


‘aslam “ Moslem,” Ar. “islam “ Islam ” ; 

darbus “ dervish, fanatic,” Ar. darwis, from Per- 
sian ; 

fal “ omen, superstition,” Ar. fal; 

gannt “ spirit,” Ar. ginn; 

hagi, hax “ pilgrim,” Ar. hagi; 

haram “ prohibited,” Ar. haram ; 

katab “ amulet,” Ar. kitab ; 

miinafaq “ heretic,” Ar. mundafiq, also Geez; 

misgid “ mosque,” Ar. masgid ; 

talsim “ necklace, charm,” Ar. tilsam, from Greek ; 

‘azziima “ practice witchcraft,” Ar. ‘azama ; 

diyydna “ condemn to hell,” Ar. dana. 








YELLOW TURBAN RELIGION AND REBELLION AT THE END OF HAN + 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


THE WANING YEARS Of the Later Han dynasty 
were characterized by agrarian distress and inter- 
necine political conflict. Emperor Ling-ti,? who 
reigned from 168 to 189, placed great confidence 
in his numerous palace eunuchs. They came to 
constitute an influential court faction, but were 
frequently opposed by a group of scholar-officials 
at the court. This internal struggle became more 
intense and bitter with each passing year. The 
preoccupation of the court with factional strife 
aided the emergence into prominence of provincial 
generals who were sufficiently distant from the 
weakened throne to defy its authority. These gen- 
erals, in command of loyal provincial troops, ma- 
neuvered among themselves to gain control of the 
government. The divisive forces mentioned above, 
consisting both of those within the court and those 
independent of it, accelerated a gradual worsening 
of economic conditions throughout the empire. 
The deterioration of the economy was especially 
notable in the eastern provinces, for there the 
peasants suffered repeated agrarian disasters.° 
Amidst these disturbances, a popular religious 
movement known as Neo-Taoism * arose and rap- 
idly spread. This late Han Taoism was comparable 
to nineteenth century Taiping Christianity in its 
scope and enthusiasm, and it indirectly led to re- 
bellion against the throne. 

In a later effort to rationalize for the outbreak 


1 The Chinese characters for names and expressions re- 
ferred to in this article are appended to a glossary, in 
alphabetical order. Standard history references are to 
the Po-na edition. 

* For biographical details, see How Han-shu (abbrevi- 
ated HHS), 8. 

* Epidemics were recorded in the east in the spring of 
171, the winter of 173, the spring of 179, and the winters 
of 182 and 185. (HHS, 17, lla). 

“Concerning this use of the term Neo-Taoism, consult 
Paul Pelliot, Review of Ed. Chavannes, “ Les pays d’Oc- 
cident d’aprés le Wei lio,” BEFEO, 1906, 370; Werner 
Eichhorn, “ Description of the rebellion of Sun En and 
earlier Taoist rebellions,” Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir 
Orientforschung, II (Berlin, 1954), 325; Leonard Aurous- 
seau, Review of J. J. M. De Groot, The Religious System 
of China, BEFEO, 1911, 211. 


of this rebellion, the traditional Chinese historian 
tended to emphasize a portent sequence approach 
to the problem. A series of omens was introduced 
and presented as concrete evidence that Heaven 
had withdrawn its mandate to rule from Emperor 
Ling-ti. For example, it was claimed that hens 
developed male characteristics, a symbolic warning 
to the monarch that he was permitting eunuchs to 
meddle in state affairs. The imperial audience 
chamber beset by dragon-like apparitions, black 
vapor in the form of a flying magpie obscuring 
the sun for months on end, horses giving birth to 
humans and humans giving birth to freaks, were 
but a few of the portents of ill-omen cited by the 
historian as visible signs of Heaven’s displeasure.’ 

The waves of rebellion ® which finally engulfed 
the Han empire were directed primarily by a group 
of Taoists skilled in alchemy, herbalism and faith- 
healing techniques. They assured their followers 
that the azure heaven of Han would soon perish 
and be replaced by their yellow heaven.’ The 
Taoists further declared that 184, the first year 
of a new cycle, would usher in a new and revolu- 
tionary religious era. The characters chia-tzu, 
which designated the first year of the coming cycle, 
were written everywhere with white clay in anti- 
cipation of the expected overthrow of the dynasty. 
They were inscribed on official residences in the 
provinces and on temple walls in the capital of 
Lo-yang.® 


5 See HHS, 16 and 17 for these and many other cita- 
tions of ill-omens which occurred during Ling-ti’s reign. 

®°For an analysis of Yiieh-chih political upheavals 
initiated towards the end of Later Han, see G. Haloun, 
“The Liang-Chou Rebellion, 184-221 a.p.,” Asia Major, 
1949, 119-130. 

7 HHS, 61, 1b. The eastern Yellow Turban leader 
Chang Chiieh called himself Yellow Heaven (huang- 
t‘ien) in the winter of 184. (HHS, 8, 14b; Ibid., 17, 7a; 
Chiieh-tui Fu I fei Fo-seng-shih, 11b, as cited in ch. 12 
of Kuang-hung-ming-chi (SPTK ed., abbreviated KHMC). 
According to P. Pelliot, op. cit., 390, he chose this 
designation in rememberance of the Taoist deity Huang- 
ti. During Ling-ti’s reign, a woman née Huang (“yel- 
low”) was allegedly transformed into a caterpillar. 
This was interpreted to mean that bearers of the color 
yellow would replace the Han. (HSS, 8; 17, 8a-b). 

8 Tbhid., 61, 1b. 
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B. LEADERSHIP 


The movement which advocated that a religious 
state accompany the cyclical change first arose in 
eastern China among the Neo-Taoists. These 
would-be revolutionaries were directed by three 
Chang brothers® named Chang Chiieh, Chang 
Liang and Chang Pao.’° The Chang brothers and 
their disciples became known in history as the Yel- 
low Turbans (huang-chin) ** because during subse- 
quent battles they wore yellow kerchiefs in the 
form of turbans as a means of identification.!* 

The Chang brothers were bearers of a surname 
revered in Taoist religious history. Four hun- 
dred years before, an official called Chang Liang * 
had served as an adviser to Liu Pang," founder of 
the Han dynasty. Chang Liang participated in an 
abortive plot to assassinate Ch‘in Shih-huang-ti,!® 
and barely escaped with his life. He later helped 
Liu Pang seize supreme power. Chang Liang 


® The expression “ Three Chang” (san-Chang) is found 
in Hsiao-tao-lun, 21b, as cited in KHMC, 9; Hsii Liang 
Wu-ti she Tao-fa, 4a, as cited in KHMC, 4; and in other 
references. (Also see Fukui Kojun, “ Doky6d Seiritsu 
Izen no Ni-San no Mondai,” Téyd Shis6 Kenkyii, no. 1 
(1937), 57-60.) The term refers, however, not to the 
three Chang brothers mentioned above, but to three gen- 
erations of Taoist faith-healers called Chang Ling, 
Chang Heng and Chang Lu. 

1° For a chronological account of the activities of these 
brothers before and during their rebellion, consult the 
biography of Huang-fu Sung in HHS, 61, la-4b. 

 Pelliot indicates that the color yellow was chosen 
for the turbans because of its religious significance. 
(See op. cit., 390.) Werner Eichhorn, op. cit., 325-328, 
briefly discusses the Yellow Turbans in the introduction 
to his article on Sun En. 

HHS, 61, Ta-b. This reference also states that 
people referred to the Yellow Turbans as the Ant Ban- 
dits (i-tse) because they were so numerous. The western 
branch was also commonly referred to as either the Rice 
Bandits (mi-tse) or the Rice People (mi-min). See 
Pien-huo-lun, 4b, 5a, as cited in the Hung-ming-chi 
(SPTK ed., hereafter abbreviated as HMC) 8: Mieh-huo- 
lun, 13a, as cited in HMC, 8; Shih san-p‘o lun, 18b, as 
cited in HMC, 8; Chiieh-tui Fu I fei Fo-seng shih, 4a, 
as cited in KHMC, 12. 

** For a detailed biography of Chang Liang, consult 
Shih-chi, 52. 

“Liu Pang, who reigned from 282 to 195 B.C., is also 
known by his temple name of Kao-tsu. Biographical 
information can be found in Shih-chi, 8 and Ch‘ien Han- 
shu, 1; also consult H. V. Dubs, History of the Former 
Han Dynasty, vol. 1. 

_* The Ch‘in monarch, who established a unified em- 
pire, ruled it from 221 to 210 B.c. He styled himself 
Shih-huang-ti (“The First Emperor”). His biography 
Is found in Shih-chi, 6. 


spurned offers of high political office, and preferred 
to devote his remaining years to the study of 
Taoism. He sought in vain to attain immortal 
life. 

Another forefather of the Taoist religion was 
Chang Ling,’® a reputed descendant of Chang 
Liang, seven generations removed.** He fared bet- 
ter than Chang Liang in the quest for immortality. 
We have biographical information of questionable 
authenticity concerning his life. Chang Ling or 
Chang Tao-ling ** was born in the region of P*ei, 
located near present P*‘ei-hsien at the northern 
border of Kiangsu.’® As a youth, he renounced the 
study of the Confucian classics because they were 
useless to one desiring to achieve longevity. He 
then concentrated on herbalism and alchemy, but 
was financially hard-pressed because of the poverty 
of his peasant family. 

Economic hardships may have influenced Chang 
Ling’s decision to emigrate to the region now 
known as Szechwan Province,” possibly during the 
reign of Shun-ti (126-144).*1. He entered his new 
surroundings with several disciples, and resided 
about sixty-five miles from Ch‘eng-tu. There he 
composed a treatise on Taoism,** and began to cure 


16 The earliest complete biography of Chang Ling still 
extant is in the Chin compilation called the Shen-hsien- 
chuan, 4, 8a-llb (Lung-wei mi-shu ed.). It furnishes 
much of the information about Chang Ling’s life con- 
tained in this article. M. C. Imbault-Huart’s “La 
Légende du Premier Pape des Taoistes,” Journal Asi- 
atique, IV (1884), 389-461, while an excellent contribu- 
tion for its time, should be read with caution because of 
its indiscriminate handling of early and late sources. 
Scholarly treatment of Chang Ling is to be found in 
Fukui Kdjun’s article, op. cit., 72-78. 

17See citations for this statement in Fukui Kojun, 
op. cit., 72. 

18 Chang Ling was also known as Chang Tao-ling, at 
least from the Eastern Chin Dynasty onwards. The 
name Chang Tao-ling is recorded in Shen-hsien-chuan, 
4, 8a. The insertion of the word Tao in Chang Ling’s 
given name was in the nature of a religious epithet. 
(Also consult Fukui K6éjun, op. cit., 73-74.) L. Aurous- 
seau, op. cit., 211, note 2, believes that the tao in Chang 
Tao-ling may have represented an abbreviation for 
Chang Tao-shih Ling (“Chang Ling the Taoist.”). 

19 See Fukui Kojun, Dékyé no kisoteki kenkyi (Tokyo, 
1952), p. 13. 

20 Shen-hsien-chuan, 4, 8a. Fukui Kojun, op. cit., 72- 
78, discusses the complex question of where Chang Ling 
was born. 

21 See Hsiao-Tao-lun, l5da, as cited in KHMC, 9. 

22 The contents of the book written by Chang Ling are 
not divulged, but a statement as to his authorship of it 
is contained in Shen-hsien-chuan, 4, 8a; San-kuo-chih 
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illness. He did this by having his patients write 
down a confession of the sins which they believed 
caused their sickness. They then threw the writ- 
ten confessions into the water and made a solemn 
compact with the Divine Intelligence (shen-ming) 
never to transgress again. Those who were treated 
and cured expressed their gratitude by bestowing 
upon Chang Ling gifts of rice, silk, utensils, paper, 
writing brushes, firewood, and other objects. His 
disciples came to number several tens of thou- 
sands.” 7% 


Chang Ling later prepared and swallowed an 
elixir which, it is claimed, enabled him to multiply 
his shape at will. An image of Chang Ling was 
once seen chatting and eating with his Taoist 
guests, while the real Chang Ling was boating on 
the pond in front of his home.** There are two 
explanations as to his death. The first is that after 
many attempts he ascended to heaven in broad 
daylight with several disciples and disappeared 
among the clouds; the second asserts that he was 
swallowed by a great snake.”® 


Chang Ling originated medical techniques 
which were later copied by Taoist leaders sharing 
his surname. The Taoist church at the end of 
Han was well organized and rigorously disci- 
plined.*® It was divided into two groups. The 
eastern communities, situated along the great 
plain formed by the Yellow and Huai Rivers, fol- 


(hereafter abbreviated as SKC) Wei, 8, 23a; Mieh-huo- 
lun, 13a, as cited in HMC, 8; and Chiieh-tui Fu I fet 
Fo-seng-shih, 6b, as cited in KHMC, 12. 

23 Shen-hsien-chuan, 4, 8b, 9a. 

*4 Thid., 9a. 

2°Qne avowedly anti-Taoist reference dismisses the 
story, in Shen-hsien-chuan, 4, 11b and later sources, 
of Chang Ling’s ascent to heaven. It asserts that Chang 
Ling’s son Chang Heng maliciously fabricated this tale 
in the first year of Established Peace (chien-an) (Feb. 
17, 196-Feb. 4, 197) in order to consolidate his religious 
position. According to this reference (Pien-huo-lun, 
2a-b, as cited in HMC, 8), Chang Ling had been swal- 
lowed by a snake in the previous year. The Hsiao-Tao- 
lun, lda, 18a-b, as cited in KHMC, 9, repeats both alle- 
gations concerning the real and false accounts of Chang 
Ling’s death, and attributes the basis for its information 
to the Shu-chi. (For a discussion of Shu-chi authorship, 
consult Fukui Koéjun, “ Déky6d Seiritsu,” 70-71.)  <Ac- 
cording to Pien-huo-lun, loc. cit., Chang Heng informed 
the Taoist disciples that his father Chang Ling had 
ascended to the Mysterious City (hsiian-tu) on the 
seventh day of the first month. 

2° Taoist church organization at the end of Han is 
described in detail in Henry Maspero’s book, Le Taoisme 
(Paris, 1950), pp. 150-6. 


lowed the directives of the three Chang brothers, 
The western communities, located in the vicinity 
of modern Szechwan, first obeyed the Taoist inno- 
vator Chang Ling. Following his death, the 
western Taoists submitted to the leadership offered 
by Chang Ling’s son Chang Heng and his grand- 
son Chang Lu.” A leader called Chang Hsiu was 
also influential in Taoist military, political and 
religious activities in Szechwan, but the name 
Chang Hsiu may have been written as an error 
for Chang Heng.** The dominant figure in the 
west proved to be Chang Lu, who copied and im- 
proved upon the innovations of his grandfather. 
The eastern and western communities, though 
geographically remote, were strikingly similar in 
organization.”® 


C. ORGANIZATION 


Chang Chiieh was the chief of the Yellow Tur- 
bans of the east. Fan Yeh, the compiler of the 
History of Later Han, states that he controlled the 
allegiance of the masses of eight provinces,*° which 
constituted two-thirds of the imperial dominion. 
Chang Chiieh divided these eight provinces into 


27 Chang Lu’s biography, enhanced by fragments of the 
Tien-liieh and Wei-liieh commentaries, is in SKC Wei, 8, 
22b-26a. 

28 Fukui Kojun, op. cit., 60-66, brings in evidence from 
various sources to support his contention that the Chang 
Hsiu who was an ideological leader in the west was 
really Chang Heng. An error may have arisen originally 
because of a graphic similarity between the given names, 
Hsiu and Heng. I feel that Fukui’s argument is per- 
suasive, for it explains the otherwise perplexing lack of 
evidence concerning the activities of Chang Heng. 

If Chang Hsiu was written in error for Chang Heng, 
the latter rebelled at Pa Commandery in Szechwan in 
the late summer of 184. (HHS 8, 16a). This rebellion 
occurred less than six months after the rebellion of 
Chiieh, and may have been coordinated with the eastern 
uprising. The leader of the rebellion is described as a 
sorcerer who cured illness for a fee of five pecks of rice, 
a practice originated by Chang Heng’s father Chang 
Ling. (See commentary to HHS, 8, 16a; Pien-huo-lun, 
4b, as cited in HMC, 8; Mieh-huo-lun, 13b, as cited in 
HMC, 8. 

2°The doctrines of Chang Hsiu (Chang Heng?) are 
described as being more or less identical with those 
practised by Chang Chiieh (SKC Wei, 8, 23a-b). 

30“ There were none who did not finally join from the 
eight provinces of Ch‘ing, Hsii, Yu, Chi, Ching, Yang, 
Yen and Yu.” (HHS, 61, 1b.) According to Tui Fu I 


fei Fo-seng-shih, 24b, as cited in KHMO, 11, Chang 
Chiieh despatched eight disciples throughout the empire 
to carry out his teachings. One disciple may have been 
sent to each of the eight provinces mentioned above. 
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thirty-six districts, and placed an Adept (fang) * 
in charge of each district. The Grand Adepts 
(ta-fang) controlled over ten thousand adherents, 
while the Lesser Adepts (hsiao-fang) commanded 
from six to eight thousand men. The Great 
Leaders (ch‘ii-shuat) ** served under the Adepts, 
above whom there were only Chang Chiieh and his 
two younger brothers. Chang Chiieh assumed 
the title of General and Lord of Heaven (t‘ien- 
kung chiang-chiin), his younger brother Chang 
Liang was called General and Lord of Earth (ti- 
kung chiang-chiin), while Chang Pao, the youngest 
of the three brothers, was entitled General and 
Lord of Man (jen-kung chiang-chiin).** In this 
way the Chang brothers presented themselves to 
the people as symbolic embodiments of heaven, 
earth and man, the all-embracing triad. 

Chang Heng and Chang Lu, who succeeded one 
another as leaders of the Yellow Turbans of the 
west, developed a similar organization. It adopted 
many of the hierarchical categories first created by 
Chang Ling. Converts who first came to study 
under Chang Lu were called Demon Soldiers 
(kuei-tsw) ,** possibly because they were still fight- 
ing inner demons and did not yet have implicit 
faith in the Tao.** One anti-Taoist writer re- 
marks that the term was used to show that Chang 
Lu wished to slight the southwestern barbarians 
whom he was instructing.**® Demon Soldiers who 


*t The commentary to HHS, 61, 1b informs us that the 
Yellow Turban title fang was equivalent to that of a 
general. The T‘ang work Chiieh-tui Fu I fei Fo-seng- 
shih, 1lb, as cited in KHMC, 12, does in fact state that 
Chang Chiieh controlled thirty-six Generals (chiang) 
rather than Adepts (fang). W. Eichhorn may have been 
unaware of the passage in HHS, 61, for he cites the 
much later T*ung-chien chi-shih pen-mo, a topical re- 
arrangement of the eleventh century Sung compilation 
Tzu-chih t‘ung-chien, as a basis for the statement that 
the fang were generals (W. Eichhorn, op. cit., 327). 

* The Great Leaders are credited with having stated 
that the azure heaven which had already perished would 
be replaced by the yellow heaven. (HHS, 61, 1b). As 
we have already seen (note 7), the term “ yellow 
Heaven” might indirectly refer to both Chang Chiieh 
and Huang-ti. 

*8 HHS, 61, 1b. 

**“ Those who came to study the Tao (under Chang 
e were first all called Demon Soldiers.” SKC Wei, 
, 23a). 

_ “Those who studied the Tao but did not yet believe 
in it were called Demon Soldiers.” (Hua-yang kuo-chih) 
(SPTK ed., abbreviated HYKC), 2, 3b. 

*° Pien-huo-lun, 5a, as cited in HMC, 8, mentions this, 

and further states that Chang Lu coined other deroga- 


successfully completed their religious training 
later received appointments as Libationers (chi- 
chiu).8* The Libationers were extremely impor- 
tant Taoist officials, since they commanded the 
disciples of an entire district. In addition to 
their political duties, they were in charge of re- 
ligious instruction. Libationers were expected to 
attain an expert knowledge of the Tao-te-ching. 
They enjoyed a reputation for sincerity,** and 
were trusted and consulted by the aborginal people 
of the Szechwan area.*® The Commanders of the 
Licentious (chien-ling) was the name given to 
those leaders who directed prayers for the recovery 
of the sick. Illness was considered the outer mani- 
festation of inner depravity. A Japanese scholar 
has suggested that the Commanders of the Licen- 
tious may have been Libationers entrusted with 
specific responsibilities regarding treatment of 
Taoist patients.*° 


Taoist officials said prayers and conducted cere- 
monies for curing disease. Since sickness was re- 
garded as an external indication of hidden wrong- 
doing, sick people were considered to be perverse 
and wicked. The adepts adopted the following 
faith-healing methods. The patient in the east 
who submitted to the Way of Great Peace (t‘ai- 
p'tng-tao) method was ordered to kowtow to them, 
bow his head and reflect on his sins. The adepts 
recited magic formulae over water and gave it to 
the patient to drink. The water was expected to 
bring about an immediate cure. If a cure was 
effected, it was because the patient believed in the 
Tao. An inability to be cured was attributed to 
a lack of faith in the Tao. Chang Ling and his 
successors developed a different method in the 
southwest. It was known as the Way of the Five 
Pecks of Rice (wu-tou-mi tao) because the families 
of persons treated by the Taoists gave the adepts 
five pecks of rice to cover the cost of confinement. 
The patient’s surname and given name were writ- 


tory expressions such as Demon People (kuei-min), 
Demon Official (kuei-li) and Demon Way (kuei-tao) to 
indicate his disregard for the southwest barbarians. 

87 W. Eichhorn, op. cit., 330, points out that the term 
chi-chiu used by the Taoists had no connection with the 
identical official Han title of chi-chiu. The Taoist term 
chi-chiu, according to Pien-huo-lun, 5a, as cited in HMC, 
8, was one of those designed to comfort the devotee while 
he was still uninitiated. 

38 SKC Wei, 8, 23a. 

3° HY KO, 2, 3b. 

40 Fukui Kojun, op. cit., 100. 
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ten down, together with a statement that he wished 
to confess and be absolved of his crimes. A pact 
was made with the proper deities, and three hand- 
written copies of the confession were distributed. 
One copy was placed on a mountain, directed 
towards heaven; another was buried in the earth, 
and a third copy was immersed in water.*! 

Chang Ling’s grandson Chang Lu levied graver 
penalties on the sick than he did on common 
criminals. Drunkenness, debauchery and theft 
were considered in the same category, to be atoned 
for by confession, repentance and good deeds. 
Offenses were punished only after they had been 
committed three times.** Even then, in theory 
punishment was not necessary, for it was believed 
that each criminal suffered a natural retribution 
through the illness which sooner or later afflicted 
him. 

Chang Lu also utilized re-education through 
labor in dealing with evil-doers. They were some- 
times allowed to atone for their lesser transgres- 
sions by repairing one hundred paces of road by 
hand.** While prisons were abolished for ordinary 
crimes, their places were taken by quiescence 
chambers (ching-shih).** These may have been 
an institutional offshoot of the quiescence practices 
originally engaged in by Chang Ling.*® The sick 
were sent to the quiescent chambers to reflect and 
repent their sins. The five pecks of rice paid in 
by the patient’s relatives became in the eyes of non- 
converts a characteristic of Taoism.*® Until the 


“For a description of Neo-Taoist religious practices, 
consult Shen-hsien-chuan, 4, 8a-11b; Tien-liieh commen- 
tary as cited in HHS, 65, 5b-6b and in SKC Wei, 8, 
23a-b; H. Maspero, op. cit., 150-156; W. Eichhorn, op. 
eit., 326-332; Fukui Koéjun, op. cit., 87-120. 

*? HY KO, 2, 3a-b; SKC Wei, 8, 23a. 

** Those with minor faults were absolved by repairing 
one hundred paces of road. (Tien-liieh commentary in 
HHS, 65, 6a-b and SKC Wei, 8, 23b; also consult HY KC, 
2, 3a-b.) 

‘* The quiescence chambers were a western innovation 
not shared by the eastern Yellow Turban leader Chang 
Chiieh. (Tien-liieh commentary in HHS, 65, 6a-b and 
SKC Wei, 8, 23b.) 

“© Two references state that Chang Ling “cultivated 
quiescence.” (hsiu-ching). Hsii Liang Wu-ti she-shih- 
Tao-fa, 4a, as cited in KHMC, 4; Hsiao-Tao-lun, 21b, 
as cited in KHMC, 9. 

“* Chang Ling originated the five pecks of rice doctrine 
followed by his successors. (See Hsiao-Tao-lun, 28a, as 
cited in KHMC, 9; Pien-huo-lun, 4a, as cited in KHMC 
8.) According to HHS 8, 16a, Chang Hsiu (Chang 
Heng?) was called the Master of the Five Pecks of Rice 

(wu-tou-mi-shih), while his doctrine was known as the 





T‘ang dynasty, the southwestern Taoists were 
called the Respecters of the Five Pecks of Rice 
Doctrine and the Disciples of Huang-ti and Lao- 
tzu (feng wu-liao-mi-tao Huang-Lao-chth-t‘u) .*7 
In spite of this popular identification, it was 
later asserted that Chang Lu’s teachings had noth- 
ing in common with those of Lao-tzu.*® It was 
further charged that the Taoists ignored the non- 
aggressive wu-wei doctrine of Lao-tzu, and sub- 
stituted for it the military and political techniques 
originated by Chang Ling.*® The Taoists were 
also accused of having rejected the type of court 
clothing prescribed by Lao-tzu in favor of the yel- 
low garments of rebellion worn by Chang Lu.*° 
The beginning fragments of a puzzling commen- 
tary on the Tao-te-ching which is attributed to 
Chang Ling may shed some light on this question 
of doctrinal variance.*' The statement credited to 
Lao-tzu that “The Way which can be spoken of 
is not the constant way ” was analyzed as follows: 
“The way which can be spoken of ” means “ to 
eat finely in the morning.” “Is not the constant 
way ” means “to move one’s bowels in the even- 
ing.” A continuance of the passage was analyzed 
thusly: “Both are produced similarly but with 
different names ” means “ that man basically pro- 
duces urine, and urine produces semen.” “ Mys- 
terious and more mysterious” means “ the nose 
and mouth.” The recorder of these passages states 


Way of the Five Pecks of Rice. (Tien-liieh commentary 
in SKC Wei, 8, 23b.) The abridged version of the Tien- 
liieh commentary in HHS, 65, 6a-b is of interest in that 
it contradicts the SKC Wei, 8 version. It identifies 
Chang Hsiu (Chang Heng?) with the Way of Great 
Peace, and Chang Chiieh with the Way of the Five Pecks 
of Rice. However, the preponderance of evidence points 
to the correctness of the SKC Tien-liieh commentary 
version. 

‘7H. Maspero, op. cit., 155. 

‘8 Later Buddhist writers assert that the Taoists who 
followed Chang Ling’s teachings were involved in de- 
moniacal practices unrelated to the original doctrines of 
Lao-tzu. According to Pien-huo-lun, 2a-b, as cited in 
HMO, 8, Chang Ling ridiculed and insulted man and the 
spirits. His son Chang Heng, after his father’s death, 
falsely proclaimed that Chang Ling had ascended to 
heaven. With this declaration, he “deceived fools and 
idiots.” Chang Lu and the early fifth century rebel Sun 
En are also castigated for having served the demons. 

4° Chiieh-tui fu-chi fei-Fo-seng-shih, 4a, as cited in 
KHMC, 12. 

5° Thid., 7a. 

51 Phrases from the opening passage in the Tao-te- 
ching and Chang Ling’s comments on them are both 
presented in Pien-cheng-lun, 23b and cited in KHMC, 13. 
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that after Chang Ling had refined the commentary 
cited above, it was followed by three generations 
represented by him, his son Chang Heng and his 
grandson Chang Lu.** It is, of course, entirely 
possible that this commentary was fabricated by 
the Buddhists in order to discredit the late Han 
Taoist revival through a calculated “smear” of 
its debased ethical content. 


D. REBELLION 


Rebellion first arose in the east. The leader of 
the Yellow Turban Taoists there was Chang 
Chiieh. Over a ten-year period, he enjoyed a 
phenomenal success in enlisting the services of an 
estimated 360,000 followers from eight provinces.** 
One reason for the rapid growth of this movement 
may have been the series of economic misfortunes 
suffered by the peasantry. A Chinese historian 
implies that the uprisings were caused by the col- 
laboration of the eunuch clique at court,** but 
economic factors might also explain why people 
blocked the roads in their rush to support Chang 
Chiieh. The floods of 175 were followed by 
drought in 176, 177, 182 and 183, while epidemics 
caused further suffering in 173, 179 and 182, the 
The 


critical years before the Taoist uprising. 


52 Thid., loc. cit. 

’s HHS, 8, 14b. The commentary to this passage notes 
that the Hsii Han-shu records more than 360,000 men. 
This signifies that a large number of people followed the 
Yellow Turbans, but the unverifiable figure itself is 
probably exaggerated. HHS, 61, 1b states that in over 
ten years Chang Chueh’s followers came to number 
several hundred thousand. W. Eichhorn, op. cit., 327, 
does not quote a reference to support his contention that 
“... in somewhat more than ten years he (i.e. Chang 
Chiieh) gathered round him several tens of thousands 
of adherents.” 

** HHS, 8, 15a informs us that the eunuch clique re- 
turned from its places of concealment after Emperor 
Ling-ti issued a general amnesty on April 5, 184. The 
commentary adds that the official Lu Chiang advised the 
emperor not to amnesty the eunuchs because they had 
plotted together with the Yellow Turbans. Nevertheless, 
the emperor forgave all of the eunuchs allegedly because 
he feared them. 

°° See the following references: HHS, 15, 7a-b; Ibid., 
16, 6b-7a, 12a; Ibid., 17, lla. Ibid., 47, 5a records the 
successive years of famine which occurred during the 
reign of Ling-ti. In the two years preceding the Yellow 
Turban rebellion of 184, a great epidemic in the winter 
of 182 was followed by famine that summer. Great 
famine was suffered again in the summer of 183. (lIbid., 
8, 14a-b.). The possibility remains that the disastrous 
nature of these calamities was exaggerated in order to 
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alternation of flood, famine and epidemic led to a 
dispossessed peasantry, ready to flock to the stand- 
ards of anyone who offered to alleviate its misery.*® 
The Chang brothers, while versed in faith-healing, 
may also have known of efficacious herbalistic and 
medical remedies which would either cure or lessen 
the sufferings of their innumerable patients. 

A minister named Yang Tz‘u warned the em- 
peror in a memorial that more and more people 
were giving their allegiance to Chang Chiieh. 
Because of the mass support which Chang Chiieh 
enjoyed, Yang Tz‘u feared that an outright attack 
on the eastern Taoists might prove disastrous to 
the empire. He advised instead that Emperor 
Ling-ti prevent the incipient rebellion by forcing 
all vagrants to return to their original homes.*? 
The vagrancy alluded to by Yang Tz‘u may have 
resulted from the occurrence of devastating floods 
and famine. These economic misfortunes created 
a vast reservoir of displaced persons, from whom 
Chang Chiieh might amply replenish his ranks. 


Another official warned Ling-ti that Chang 
Chiieh was plotting to usurp the throne, but the 
emperor remained unconcerned and undertook no 
overt action.** Rumors of a coming uprising 
spread throughout the provinces. The eastern Yel- 
low Turbans agreed to stage a coordinated revolt 
and to strike both from within and without the 
imperial palace on the fifth day of the third 
month. (April 4, 184).5° Grand Adept Ma 
Yiian-i *° was employed by the Yellow Turbans as 
an espionage agent in the capital of Lo-yang. He 
compiled confidential reports and entered into 
secret compliance with eunuch officials. How- 


indicate Heaven’s displeasure with the eunuch-dominated 
administration of Emperor Ling-ti. 

5° The eleventh century historian Ssu-ma Kuang as- 
serted that over ten thousand people failed to reach the 
Yellow Turbans because they died of illness along the 
way. (Tzu-chih t‘ung-chien, 58, 5a.) 

57 The contents of this memorial offered to the throne 
by Yang Tz‘u are recorded in HHS, 44, 26b-27a. 

58 During the year preceding the rebellion, the official 
Liu T‘ao fruitlessly reiterated the contentions of Yang 
Tz‘u to the emperor. (For details, consult HHS, 47, 
11b-12a.) 

5° This date for the anticipated Yellow Turban rebel- 
lion is recorded in HHS, 61, 2a. 

°° The Yellow Turban spy Ma Yiian-i had formerly re- 
eruited thousands of followers from Ching and Yang 
Provinces. (HHS, 61, 2a). 

*1Ma Yiian-i travelled back and forth between his 
stronghold in Yeh District (modern Honan) and Lo- 
yang, and secured the compliance of eunuchs Feng Hsii, 
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ever, the court rebels were betrayed in the winter 
of 184 by a former disciple of Chang Chiieh called 
T‘ang Chou.®* Ma Yiian-i was captured and con- 
demned to a terrible death. He was dismembered 
by being tied to two carts which were then started 
in opposite directions. More than one thousand 
Yellow Turban sympathizers were seized and exe- 
cuted. The emperor ordered that Chang Chiieh 
be apprehended, but Chang discovered this im- 
perial directive emanating from Lo-yang in time to 
escape. Riding day and night, Chang Chiieh and 
his confederates called on all disciples to rise in 
revolt, and to burn and plunder official resi- 
dences.** The ministerial hierarchy at Lo-yang 
was dismayed by the enthusiastic mass response to 
the Yellow Turban rebellion. At first there was 
imperial indecision as how to effectively extirpate 
the rebels, owing to the wrangling which ensued 
between the rival Confucian and eunuch cliques. 
The emperor allegedly was partial to the eunuchs, 
once stating that eunuch Chang Jang was his 
father and eunuch Chao his mother.** Although 
several eunuchs were implicated in the Yellow 
Turban plot,®° Emperor Ling-ti included them in 
a general amnesty from which Chang Chiieh alone 
was excluded. 


Imperial forces led by Huang-fu Sung,*? Chu 
Hsii Feng and others to a projected palace revolution. 
(HHS, 61, 2a.). 

®2? T‘ang Chou was a native of Chi-nan Commandery 
(in modern Shantung). He informed the emperor in 
writing of the Yellow Turban plot to usurp the throne. 
(Ibid., loc. cit.) Fukui K6jun, op. cit., 115, observes that 
the Hou Han-chi speaks of Tang K‘o rather than Tang 
Chou in this connection. 

6° According to HHS, 8, 14b, 360,000 Yellow Turban 
followers of Chang Chiieh rose up in rebellion on the 
same cay. The uprising occurred during the second 
month and first year of Central Pacification (chung- 
p‘ing) (Feb. 29-Mar. 29, 184). The men of An-p‘ing 
(in modern Hopei) and Kan-ling (in modern Shantung) 
seized their rulers and then joined the rebels. (Ibid., 
loc. cit.). 

®t See HHS, 68, 33a for this statement attributed to 
the emperor. 

®° One official charged that the Yellow Turban rebel- 
lion was brought about by the connivance of the eunuch 
faction. Eunuchs Chang Jang and Chao Chung were 
specifically accused of communicating with Chang Chiieh. 
(HHS, 68, 3la-b; consult the combined biography of 
these eunuchs in Ibid., loc. cit., 30a-34b). 

** The general amnesty excluding Chang Chiieh was 
issued on April 5, 184 (HHS, 8, 15a), or one day after 
the date originally scheduled for the Yellow Turban re- 
volt (See note 59). 

°™ Huang-fu Sung achieved military distinction as a 


Chiin ® and Lu Chih ® set forth to quell the rebels, 
Chu Chiin was defeated at Ying-ch‘uan Com- 
mandery (in modern Honan) by the Yellow Tur- 
ban leader Po Ts‘ai;*° Huang-fu Sung defended 
Ch‘ang-sha District, also in Ying-ch‘uan Com- 
mandery. Po Ts‘ai surrounded him there, but he 
turned defeat into victory by setting fire to the 
grass encircling the rebel encampment and then 
routing the panicked enemy.”: Ts‘ao Ts‘ao,’* who 
later ruled Wei Kingdom, joined forces with 
Huang-fu Sung. Ts‘ao Ts‘ao first gained promi- 
nence as an antagonist of the Yellow Turbans, 
battling them victoriously in the summer of 184. 
The imperial commanders pressed their victories, 
and pursued and defeated various Yellow Turban 
leaders."* However, while Lu Chih and Tung 
Cho ** engaged the troops of Chang Chiieh in com- 
bat, they were forced to retreat before them. 


successful antagonist of the Yellow Turban and Yiieh- 
chih rebels. For further information, see HHS, 61, la- 
lla; G. Haloun, op. cit., 121-123. 

*® Chu Chiin’s biography is in HHS, 61, lla-2la. 

°° General Lu Chih was separately despatched in the 
spring of 184 and ordered to subjugate Chang Chiieh. 
(HHS, 8, 15a; consult Ibid., 54, 14b-22a for his bi- 
ography.) 

70] have no further information on the rebel Po Ts‘ai. 
However, in the spring of 184 a fellow rebel named 
Chang Man-ch‘eng attacked Nan-yang Commandery and 
killed Ch‘u Kung, the Commandery Defender, (chiin- 
shou) (HHS, 8, 15a). Since Nan-yang Commandery 
bordered Ying-ch‘uan Commandery to the northeast the 
assault by Chang Man-ch‘eng may have been coordinated 
with that launched by Po Ts‘ao. The Yellow Turbans in 
nearby Ju-nan and Kuang-yang Commanderies also de- 
feated their imperial opposition (Ibid., 15b). 

71 When Po Ts‘ai’s troops first enveloped the city of 
Ch‘ang-sha, Huang-fu Sung’s forces within the city 
became frightened because their own numbers were so 
few. Huang-fu exhorted his soldiers not to lose hope, 
supporting his argument with relevant historical prece- 
dents. When a wind arose, the besieged then took ad- 
vantage of it by setting fire with torches to the grass 
around the rebel camp, and defeated the rebels (HHS, 
61, 3a-b). 

72 Ts‘ao Ts‘ao’s biography is in SKC Wei, 1. 

78 After the rebels were put to flight at Ch‘ang-sha, 
Huang-fu Sung, Ts‘ao Ts‘ao and Chu Chiin combined 
forces. They then inflicted a serious defeat on the Yel- 
low Turbans, although the assertion that they decapi- 
tated several tens of thousands is probably exaggerated. 
Royal troops then attacked the Yellow Turbans of 
Ju-nan and Ch‘en-kuo (in modern Honan), pursued Po 
Ts‘ai to Yang-ti and P‘eng T‘o to Hsi-hua (both dis- 
tricts in Honan), and crushed the two leaders. Chang 
Man-ch‘eng was decapitated in the summer of 184 by 
Tsou Hsieh, the Great Defender of Nan-Yang (HHS, 
8, 15b). 

74The birth of a two-headed child in Lo-yang sup- 
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Chang Chiieh’s younger brother Chang Liang 
fought Huang-fu Sung to a standstill at Kuang- 
tsung District (in modern Hopei).”* Huang-fu 
noted that his adversaries had relaxed their de- 
fenses, and ordered an attack at daybreak. In the 
ensuing battle, Chang Liang was decapitated along 
with an estimated 30,000 rebels, a figure which is 
obviously unreliable. When Huang-fu Sung dis- 
covered that Chang Chiieh had died previously of 
illness, he broke open his coffin, severed the head 
of the corpse and transmitted it to the capital. 
Chang Pao, the youngest and last survivor of the 
brothers, also was decapitated.”* It is asserted 
that many of the 100,000 corpses of his Yellow 
Turban cohorts were stacked and covered over with 
dirt, forming a mound so high that the capital 
could be seen from it. This grisly mound was 
called the Capital Observatory (ching-kuan).77 
Huang-fu Sung thus quelled the three Chang 
brothers and brought temporary peace to the 
bloodied land. The relieved peasants celebrated 
his achievements by composing the following 
ballad : 

Great chaos in the empire, 

The markets were desolate. 
Mothers could not protect children, 
Wives lost their husbands. 
Depending on Huang-fu, 

Again we live in peace.”® 


The emperor ordered that his reign style be 
changed from Brilliant Harmony (kuang-ho) to 
Central Pacification (chung-p‘ing),”® believing 


posedly accompanied the failure of Tung Cho to defeat 
Chang Chiieh (HHS, 8, 16a). To the Chinese historian, 
there was an obvious supernatural connection between 
these events. (Tung Cho’s biographies are in HHS, 62; 
SKC Wei, 6, la-14b). 

**Lu Chih was first sent to Kuang-tsung, but during 
his siege of the city the eunuchs at court slanderously 
accused him of procrastination and duplicity. Thus in- 
criminated, he was killed at the behest of Emperor 
Ling-ti (HHS, 8, 16a; also commentary). 

*° Chang Pao was decapitated during the defeat of his 
troops by Huang-fu Sung at Ch‘ii-yang District (in 
modern Hopei) in the winter of 184 (HHS, 8, 16b). 

* Commentary and text in HHS, 61, 4b. 

"8 HHS, 61, 4b-5a. The same reference notes that the 
emperor granted Huang-fu Sung’s request that the land 
tax from Chi Province (in modern Hopei) be remitted 
because the peasantry there was starving. 

The reign style was not changed to Central Pacifica- 
tion until the twelfth month and day chi-ssu of the 
seventh year of Brilliant Harmony (Feb. 16, 185). How- 
ever, the twelve months of the seventh year of Brilliant 
Harmony were considered retrospectively as belonging to 
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that the period of rebellion had ended with the 
death of the Chang brothers. However, sporadic 
uprisings of small groups of Yellow Turbans and 
others continued to harass the central govern- 
ment.®° By the end of 188, there were those who 
believed that Lo-yang might soon become the scene 
of unremitting conflict. While this fear proved to 
be unfounded, Taoist-inspired Yellow Turban re- 
volts did hasten the downfall of the Han and en- 
couraged the fortunes of warlords who seized power 
as a consequence of military exploits against the 
rebels. 


E. THE TAOIST STATE IN THE SOUTHWEST 


With the death of Chang Chiieh, the main scene 
of Taoist activities shifted towards the southwest. 
The mantle of Taoist leadership in the Szechwan 
region was assumed by Chang Lu, the grandson 
of Chang Ling. Two later writers allege that 
Chang Chiieh’s plans for rebellion had been co- 
ordinated with those of his distant Taoist con- 
federate and ally Chang Lu. Both were accused 
of advocating the wearing of yellow turbans and 
Taoist clothing, of deceiving their followers, and 
of plotting jointly to overthrow the state.*t It was 
further asserted that Chang Chiieh’s rebellion in 
the winter of 184 had been carried out in collabora- 
tion with the distant Chang Lu.*? However, as 
the Japanese scholar Fukui Kéjun has noted, this 
statement is probably in error, since one would 
expect the father Chang Heng rather than his son 
to have been active in 184, the year of Chang 
Chiieh’s short-lived rebellion.** 

The connecting link between the Neo-Taoists of 


the first year of Central Pacification, and therefore the 
seventh year or any portion thereof is omitted in the 
histories. 

8° In the spring of 185, Chang Niu-chiieh of Ho-shan 
(in modern Honan) and over ten of his confederates 
rose up with their followers in rebellion. The rebellion 
of the Yiieh-chih leader Pei-kung Po-yii and others prior 
to his pacification in the winter of 185 is detailedly 
described by G. Haloun, op. cit., 119-121. A soldier from 
Hupei named Chao Tz‘u rebelled in the spring of 186 
and killed Tsou Hsieh, the Great Defender of Nan-yang. 
The year closed with Hsien-pei depredations along the 
border provinces. Other rebellions by self-styled Yellow 
Turbans occurred during the next two years (see HHS, 
8, 17b-21b). 

81 7ui Fu I fei Fo-seng-shih, 24a, as cited in KHMC, 
ll; Chui-tui Fu I fet Fo-seng-shih, 6b-7a, as cited in 
KHMCO, 12. 

82 Tui Fu I fei Fo-seng-shih, loc. cit. 

83 Fukui Kojun, op. cit., 66. 
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east and west may have been supplied several years 
after the death of Chang Chiieh by a Yellow Tur- 
ban rebel named Ma Hsiang.** Ma Hsiang was 
from Liang Province (in modern Kansu). About 
the summer of 189, he staged an uprising at Mien- 
chu District (in modern Szechwan). Ma Hsiang 
called himself a Yellow Turban, and in a few days 
succeeded in recruiting several thousand emaciated 
followers. He killed the local magistrate and, 
backed by over ten thousand civilians and officials, 
crushed three commanderies in Szechwan within a 
ten-day period. Ma Hsiang proclaimed himself 
emperor, but he was routed and his following dis- 
persed soon afterwards at the eastern border of 
Chien-wei Commandery. Thus, all of Ma Hsiang’s 
movements during the height of his rebellion took 
place in Szechwan, stronghold of the southwestern 
Taoism popularized by Chang Ling and his suc- 
cessors. 


After the official Liu Yen** was appointed 
Magistrate (mu) of I Province, he moved his 
administrative center to Mien-chu District in order 
to regain the allegiance of the local inhabitants 
who still cherished thoughts of rebellion. While 
within this district, he and his subordinates un- 
doubtedly came into contact with remnants of 
Yellow Turban teachings propounded there by the 
former disciples of Ma Hsiang. 


Liu Yen probably became a Taoist adept.8® He 
favored the Taoist Chang Lu,** assigned an im- 
portant military post to him,** and directed him 
to join forces with another military commander 
named Chang Hsiu.*® Chang Lu and Chang Hsiu 
were to launch a concerted attack on Su Ku, the 
Great Defender of Han-chung Commandery (in 
modern Shensi). However, Chang Lu attacked 
and killed Chang Hsiu, secured his troops and 


®*Ma Hsiang’s activities are briefly outlined in SKC 
Shu, 1, 2a-b; see also Fukui Kojun, op. cit., 117-120. 

85 Liu Yen’s biographies are in HHS, 65, la-8a and in 
SKC Shu, 1, 1la-3b. 

*° Liu Yen trusted Chang Lu because he was adept in 
the “ways of the demons,” (kwei-tao). He was also 
intimate with Chang Lu’s mother (HYKC, 2, 3a). 

8? Chang Lu’s biography is in SKC Wei, 22b-25b. 

88 The military post Chang Lu received was that of 
Marshal Who Controls Righteously (tu-i ssu-ma) (SKC 
Wei, 8, 22b; HYKC, 2, 3a). 

8° See Fukui Kojun, op. cit., 62, for arguments that 
the person Chang Hsiu killed by Chang Lu was unre- 
lated to the Chang Hsiu whose name was mentioned in 
a philosophical connection. 
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conquered the Han-chung area.°° He transformed 
it into a Taoist community, instructing the inhabi- 
tants through the “ways of the demons.” ® His 
teachings are described as being in general accord 
with those of the eastern Yellow Turbans. Chang 
Lu called himself Lord of the Teachers (shih- 
chiin) ,°? escaped annihilation, and administered a 
state within the Chinese state for about thirty 
years. 

Chang Lu maintained the popularity of his doc- 
trine by having his Libationers erect public houses 
(i-she) along the roads, stocked with provisions of 
rice and meat.®* Passers-by could freely enter and 
take enough food to satisfy their hunger, but it was 
proclaimed that anyone who took more food than 
he actually needed would be afflicted with demo- 
niacal possession. This food distribution policy 
undoubtedly increased the number of converts, 
rice-Taoists though they might have been. The 
Yellow Turbans of the west abolished Han im- 
perial institutions, killed official envoys and re- 
fused to tolerate the assignment of imperial magis- 
trates to the Han-chung area. Their places were 
taken by the Libationers appointed by Chang Lu. 
The barbarians were said to have been delighted 
with the Taoist administration.** 

The objectives of Chang Lu and his associates 
were twofold. On a political plane, they wished to 
replace all imperial authorities with their own dis- 
ciples. Their religious aim was to initiate the 
Taoist novice into increasingly complex religious 


®° Chang Lu exercised dictatorial control over the Han- 
chung area, killing Han envoys on several occasions, Liu 
Yen reported that Chang Lu had severed the roads (as 
a mode of transportation) (HYKC, 2, 3b). In light of 
these facts, W. Eichhorn’s assertion (op. cit., 331) that 
“it (i.e. the Taoist state) seems to have replaced by 
reason of its popularity the official system of the Han 
government in many areas .. .” is open to question. 
The Taoists may have replaced the central government 
not only by reason of their popularity, but rather 
because in areas such as Han-chung they were able to 
exercise totalitarian control and forcibly exclude Han 
officials. 

1 SKC Wei, 8, 23a. 

*2 Tbid., op. cit. W. Eichhorn, op. cit., 330, translates 
shih-chiin as “master of teachers.” 

® The public houses were comparable to the arbors in 
existence at the time of the SKO compilation (circa 
fourth century). The free provisions of rice in the 
public houses may have been secured from the five pecks 
of rice which the families of patients treated by the 
Taoists gave up to cover the costs of confinement (see 
note 49). 

** SKC Wei, 8, 23a. 
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practices.** Titles and grades were instituted on 
the basis of relative advancement. Beginners 
might be called the Sons of the Tao (tao-nan) or 
the Daughters of the Tao (tao-nii). Superior 
grades were those of the Male Bonnet (nan-kuan) 
and Female Bonnet (nii-kuan), while further 
progress enabled a disciple to be entitled a Father 
of the Tao (tao-fu) or Mother of the Tao (tao- 
mu).°° The attitude towards women was in ad- 
vance of the rest of second century Chinese society, 
for these titles were accessible to both men and 
women. Chang Ling, while accused of being a 
wife deserter, was also credited with speaking 
favorably of the intellectual potentialities of un- 
married women fourteen years of age and above.%” 
No distinction in the conferring of titles seems to 
have been made on the basis of sex. However, 
there was no feminine counterpart for the supreme 
title of Teacher of Heaven (t‘ten-shih).** 

The Han dynasty, at this late stage of its de- 
cline, could not effectively oppose these revolu- 
tionary innovations in the southwest. Since the 
court could not subjugate Chang Lu, it resorted to 
the expedient of entitling him as a loyal official.® 
Chang Lu agreed to send yearly tribute to the 
court as a token of nominal submission. His posi- 
tion was of such eminence that he once considered 
proclaiming himself the independent King of Han- 


*5In my opinion, the statement by W. Eichhorn (op. 
cit., 328) that Chang Lu’s faith-healing methods were 
more complicated than those practiced by Chang Chiieh 
is not necessarily valid. In view of the scarcity of pri- 
mary materials, one can only say that more information 
is available concerning Chang Lu’s faith-healing methods 
as compared with those attributed to the eastern Yellow 
Turban leader. 

°° H. Maspero, op. cit., 156; for a list of similar titles, 
accompanied by a brief commentary, see Pien-huo-lun, 
5a, as cited in HMC, 8. 

®7 Pien-cheng-lun, 23b, as cited in KHMOC, 13. The 
three wives of Chang Ling, Chang Heng and Chang Lu 
were referred to as the Three Ladies (san fu-jen) 
(Hsiao-Tao-lun, 28a as cited in KHMC, 9). 

*’The title Teacher of Heaven was first assumed by 
Chang Ling (Pien-huo-lun, 2a, 4b, as cited in HMC, 8). 

*°Chang Lu was entitled General of the Inner Wor- 
thies Who Protects the People (chen-min chung-lang- 
chiang) and as Great Defender of Hanning (Han-ning 
tai-shou) (SKC Wei, 8, 23b). The envoys sent to 
Lo-yang by Chang Lu are accused of arrogant behavior. 
While the court was unable to retaliate, Liu Yen’s son 
and replacement Liu Chang killed the mother and 
younger brother of the alleged usurper Chang Lu. Liu 
Chang then remained a mortal enemy of Chang Lu 
(HYKO, 2, 3b, 4a). Chang Lu’s younger brother Chang 
Wei escaped death at the hands of Liu Chang. 
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ning, but decided against it.°° The warlord Ts‘ao 
Ts‘ao invaded the Han-chung area in 215. Chang 
Lu’s younger brother Chang Wei stubbornly re- 
sisted the invasion, but was routed with his 
troops.’°? Chang Lu did not oppose Ts‘ao Ts‘ao.*° 
Pending his arrival, he refused to allow his subor- 
dinates to destroy, pillage or plunder.’°* Ts‘ao 
Ts‘ao treated Chang Lu more as an honored com- 
patriot than as an enemy, and enfoeffed him and 
his five sons.°%* He also arranged a marriage 


100 The people wished to elevate Chang Lu as king 
after a jade seal had been uncovered in the earth. 
Chang Lu’s councillor Yen Fu cautioned him against 
acquiescing to the popular will. Yen Fu said: “The 
people of Han-ch‘uan have over 100,000 households, a 
wealth of resources and fertile land, and are secure on 
all sides. If His Highness aids the Son of Heaven, then 
he shall become comparable to (Duke) Huan (of Ch‘i) 
and (Duke) Wen (of Sung); next he shall attain to 
(the prestige of) Tou Yung (of the Eastern Han). You 
shall not lose your wealth and eminence. Now, your 
decrees are accepted and your offices established. Your 
prestige is sufficient to decapitate and sever, and you are 
not troubled by the (Han) king. I request that you do 
not declare yourself (king), and thereby do not bring 
disaster to your ancestral line.” (SKC Wei, 8, 24a; 
HHS, 65, 7a-b.) 

101 There are two different versions of the invasion by 
Ts‘ao Ts‘ao. According to one version, when Ts‘ao Ts‘ao 
invaded the passes at Yang-p‘ing, he was opposed by 
Chang Wei and his troops, Chang Wei’s brother Chang 
Lu, however, wished to surrender. Ts‘ao Ts‘ao first 
issued orders to retreat, but two of his generals con- 
fusedly advanced and routed the defenders. (SKC Wei, 
8, 24a; commentary, loc. cit., 24a-b.) 

A different account is recorded in SKC Wei, 1, 40a- 
4la. Here we are informed that Chang Lu sent his 
younger brother Chang Wei and others to oppose Ts‘ao 
Ts‘ao invasion. When the defenders suffered defeat, 
Chang Wei escaped in the darkness while Chang Lu also 
fled in disorder. The claim is set forth in Chiieh-tui 
Fu I fei Fo-seng-shih, lla, as cited in KHMO, 12, that 
Chang Lu was executed by Ts‘ao Ts‘ao. This is probably 
in error, as it contradicts the earlier evidence. 

102 Chang Lu is reported as having once said that he 
would rather be Ts‘ao Ts‘ao’s slave than an honored 
guest of Liu Pei, who also wished to conquer this area 
(HYKO, 2, 4a). 

08 Chang Lu retired to Han-chung, in compliance with 
his minister’s advice. Others among his associates 
wanted to burn all valuables, but Chang Lu objected and 
sealed up the treasury, awaiting the arrival of Ts‘ao 
Ts‘ao (SKC Wei, 8, 24b). 

10 Ts‘ao Ts‘ao, delighted because the valuables at Pa- 
chung had not been tampered with, sent a messenger to 
comfort Chang Lu. Ts‘ao Ts‘ao entitled Chang Lu either 
as the General Who Protects the South (chen-nan 
chiang-chiin) (HHS, 65, 7b) or as the General Who 
Protects the People (chen-min chiang-chiin) (SKC Wei, 
8, 25a). Chang Lu was enfoeffed either as the Marquis 
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between one of his daughters and one of Chang 
Lu’s sons. Chang Lu must have enjoyed con- 
siderable prestige among his people to have re- 
ceived such preferential treatment from the war- 
lord Ts‘ao Ts‘ao. 


F. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The Taoist revolt in the east and west thus en- 
countered varying fortunes. The revolt in the east 
was eliminated; its western counterpart enjoyed a 
relative independence. The western revolution- 
aries therefore were able to institute religious and 
political innovations, some of which survived at 
least until the fifth century.*°%° The Taoist re- 
ligion in this early stage was undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by Buddhism,’ although the insinuation 
that Chang Ling became a Buddhist sounds more 
like clerical propaganda than established fact.1% 
However, after the close of the Han dynasty the 
Taoist religion assumed its place alongside Bud- 
dhism and Confucianism as an independent doc- 
trine of major importance and mass attraction. 


of Lang-chung (in modern Szechwan) (HHS, 65, 7b; 
SKC Wei, 8, 25a) or as the Marquis of Hsiang-p‘ing 
(in modern Fengtien) (HYKC, 2, 4a). 

105 W. Eichhorn, op. cit., 331-352, describes the Taoist 
rebellion led by Sun En towards the end of the fourth 
and beginning of the fifth centuries. The Sun En rebel- 
lion had many of the characteristics of its Yellow Tur- 
ban predecessors. 

106 Practices which the Taoists might have copied from 
their Buddhist contemporaries were the burning of in- 
cense, the bestowal of free food in the public houses, the 
memorizing of texts, the prohibition of wine drinking 
and the killing of animals in certain seasons, and the 
instructions to Taoist penitents to kowtow and reflect 
on past transgressions, (See Fukui Kojun, op. cit., 
138-142.) 

107 Tui Fu I fei Fo-seng-shih, 8a-b, as cited in KHMC, 
11, 
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The later Buddhists criticized the Taoist religion 
for having fostered false concepts, while the his- 
torians and upholders of imperial orthodoxy re- 
viled it as a vehicle of subversion. From the time 
of Chang Ling onwards, the Confucians felt that 
the worst crime of the Taoist pontiff was his claim 
to be Teacher of Heaven. Since in Confucian eyes 
no one was greater than the Son of Heaven or 
emperor, this Taoist assertion must have seemed 
an insolent affront. Despite the accusations hurled 
against it by many antagonists,*°* the Taoist re- 
ligion during and after the Yellow Turban upris- 
ings was accepted by the common people as a 
consoling religious faith. The question of Bud- 
dhist-Taoist cross-fertilization remains a fruitful 
potential field of inquiry. 


108 “ Chang Ling was falsely called Teacher of Heaven. 
He thereby ridiculed and insulted man and the spirits, 
and his body suffered retribution . . . By dealing in 
death, he (Chang Ling) profited in life; such was his 
deception of heaven and earth.” (Pien-huo-lun, 2b-3a, 
as cited in HMC, 8.) “Chang Ling and Chang Lu de- 
ceitfully spoke demoniacal words and falsely composed 
prophetical books . . . (Chang Lu and Chang Chiieh) 
deceived and misled the foolish people.” (Chiieh-tui Fu 
I fei Fo-seng-shih, 6b-7a as cited in KHMC, 12). 
“Chang Ling . . . composed Taoist books, called him- 
self the Primordial Origin of Great Purity (t‘ai-ch‘ing 
hsiian-yiian) and thereby deluded the common people.” 
(HYCK, 2, 3a). “The Taoist faith-healing methods) 
were really without efficacy for curing illness. However, 
because of their lewdness and delusion, the petty people 
stupidly and ignorantly competed as one to serve them.” 
(Commentary to SKC Wei, 8, 23b.) “He (Chang 
Chiieh) changed the aspect (of his teachings) towards 
deceit and delusion” (HHS, 61, lb). “ (Chang) Chiieh 
despatched his disciples throughout the four regions, and 
they went about deluding and deceiving.” (Tzu-chih 
t‘ung-chien, 58, 5a). “ Prior to this, the Yellow Turban 
master Chang Chiieh and others grasped the ways of 
heterodoxy and called themselves Great Worthies (ta- 
hsien) in order to deceive and dazzle the common 
people” (HHS, 44, 26b). 
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Recent Studies on Marco Polo in Japan 


In recent years some Japanese scholars have 
shown worthy interest in Marco Polo. A beautiful 
phototype edition of Marco Polo’s itinerary narra- 
tive from the original copy, preserved at the Téyé 
Bunko (Oriental Library), was published in 1949 
by the National Diet Library of Japan. The added 
last page to the edition explains the origin of the 
publication and suggests a title, Marco Polo 
Itinerarium. 

In conjunction with this facsimile, a companion 
pamphlet was issued by Shinobu Iwamura of the 
Téy6 Bunko Library, entitled Manuscripts and 
Printed Editions of Marco Polo’s Travels. This 
was also published by the National Diet Library 
in 1949. 

Though the reproduction of an exceedingly rare 
Marco Polo incunabulum should be praised, the 
pamphlet, which is expected “to be accompanied 
by facsimile reproduction of MARCO POLO. 
Antverpiae, 1485,” (p. 24) on the other hand, is a 
very poor booklet of no scholarly character, nor of 
any help to a serious student. The sloppiness of 
the booklet is such that when its author enumer- 
ates “ The Travels of Marco Polo preserved in the 
Téy6 Bunko (Oriental Library),” he indicates 
only the place of publication and the date, begin- 
ning with an entry, “ Antwerp 1485, to Leipzig 
1913,” and with the final remark, “and a number 
of recent editions ” (p. 23). 

With the title of this Latin edition of the nar- 
rative given in the colophon, the editor apparently 
had difficulty in finding the original title. But if 
he had looked more carefully he would have found 
that it is given in the very incipit, on the first page 
of the volume. The title is: Liber domint Marci 
Pauli de Veneciis, de consvetudinibus et condici- 
onibus orientalium regionum. The incipit reads: 
“ Tncipit prologus i libro dii marci pauli de venecijs 
de cd // suetudinibus et cddicionibus orientalii 
regioni //.” This is the famous edition of the 
Latin version made from the Venetian dialect by 
Franciscus Pepino de Bologna, a Dominican friar, 
from “vulgari ad latinum” (f.1r.). 

For historians of the discovery of the New 
World, as well as for orientalists, the Antwerp 


(1485) edition has particular interest. The legacy 
of Marco Polo through this edition resulted, per- 
haps, in the study of the sea-way leading to fabu- 
lous Cathay and Cipangu by Cristoforo Colombo 
and, finally, in the discovery of the New World. 
This is the great epic often read and quoted from: 
the Book of Messer Marco Polo of Venice on the 
Customs and Conditions of the Oriental Countries. 

The genuine copy of the Liber is preserved in 
the Bibliotheca Columbina at Seville with other 
books used by the Great Admiral of the Seas. 

A title similar to that of the Antwerp edition is 
given in position 2741 in the catalogue of the col- 
lections of books owned by Ferdinand Columbus, 
son of the great discoverer, Regestrum librorum 
don Ferdinandi Colon primi almirantis Indiarum 
fil in quo tam autorum quam librorum eorumque 
magnitudinem divisionem et impressionem reperir 
datur nec non typographorum loca et precium 
quibus . . . [one word defaced] prefata volumina 
fuerunt comparata; edited in facsimile by Archer 
M. Huntington, New York, 1905. The title in the 
Regestrum is given as: Marcus Paulus de Venecia 
de consuetudinibus et conditionibus orientalium 
Regionum. 

There has also appeared an essay (ronsetsu) by 
Naojiré Sugimoto and Takao Ité, published in the 
Téyé gakuhé, vol. 38, No. 2 (September 1955), pp. 
1-53, entitled: “Ronsetsu: Corombus to ‘ tohd 
kembun roku’; Corombus no chiri johatsuken no 
doki no jitsushé teki kenkyi,” or, “ Christopher 
Columbus and the relation of the Marco Polo 
itinerary: a study of the motives for his expedi- 
tion.” The authors, who are faculty members of 
the Hiroshima University, open their study with 
the assertion that the “Columbian problem is 
covered with veil of vagueness,” and add that they 
propose to study marginal notes made by Colum- 
bus in Pipino’s Latin version of the Marco Polo 
narration, edited in Antwerp in 1485. The pro- 
fessorial authors have reexamined the marginalia 
in a new methodical way, dividing them into three 
columns, A, B, and C, and have found that they 
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were written by three hands, of which C belongs 
to the great traveler himself. 


At the end of this long (pp. 23-53) and labori- 
ous statistical elucubration, they arrive at the con- 
clusion that the accounts of South East Asia, India 
and Japan were especially interesting to Columbus, 
prompting him to the travel, and that the Marco 
Polo narration published in 1485 shows the real 
motive of Columbus: a voyage to the Far East. 

The authors, in their patience, have shown 
great diligence in the search for the Columbian 
motive already well known for many years to all 
students of the great discoverer of the New World. 

There is really no “Columbian problem” in 
ascertaining that the admiral planned first to go 
to Cathay and Cipangu. He noted in his journal, 
on October 13, 1492, that “I intend to go and see 
if I can the Island of Japan,” and all of his first 
voyage was a search for the countries of the Grand 
Khan and Cipangu (see 8. E. Morison, Admiral of 
the Ocean Sea (2 vols. New York, 1942), vol. I, 
pp. 314-315). Already during the Columbian 
quatercentenary, in 1892, it was ascertained that 
Cathay, Cipangu and East Asia were the destina- 
tion of Columbus’ trip, directed to the West for 
circumnavigation of the globe, as conceived and 
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understood by him from the study of the Imago 
Mundi of Cardinal Pierre d’Ailly. 

For the Japanese reader, the introduction pre- 
ceding the “statistics ” is valuable as it refers to 
some essential bibliographical items of the Marco 
Polo—Cristoforo Colombo subject. Many more 
bibliographical items should be introduced in pre- 
senting the subject to the Japanese reader. The 
authors have struggled bravely, despite the lack 
of European learned works in Japan, and because 
of that lack they have rediscovered Columbian 
motives well known long before. 

The statistical labours of the two authors still 
could not be conclusive without taking other 
“ statistics” from the work of Cardinal Petrus de 
Aliaco (Pierre d’Ailly), Imago mundi (Louvain, 
c. 1474-1485), preserved in the Biblioteca Colom- 
bina at Seville. A photostat copy of this rare 
incunable was published in Boston, 1927, by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. This work 
Columbus studied assiduously and annotated with 
several hundred marginalia from which it is most 
evident that he studied the sphericity of the world 
with the intention of going to Cathay by the new 
sea route. 


B. SzczESNIAK 
UNIVERSITY OF NoTRE DAME 





Reply to I. Dyen’s Criticism 


One disappointment to a serious student of the 
Orient is to find that the agitated flow of modern 
life does not seem always to permit scholars to read 
and interpret the writings of their colleagues well 
and thoroughly. Misunderstandings, hasty conclu- 
sions, incomplete quotations, incorrect apprecia- 
tions of each other’s standpoints, unwarranted 
generalizations, and last but not least, terminologi- 
cal confusion, too often lead to inconsiderate criti- 
cism and unprofitable discussions. Especially in 
reviews of books these defects are very regrettable. 
It may therefore be of some use for once to sup- 
press my aversion to polemics and to publish a few 
marginal notes to the review of my book Sanskrit 
in Indonesia written by Isidore Dyen (JAOS, 
LXXVI (1956), pp. 50 ff.). 

It is, to begin with, strange that the reviewer 
should have regarded my disavowal of complete- 
ness (S. in I., p. vii) as self-deception. If an 
author makes an explicit statement to this effect 


he should be believed. Besides, in preparing my 
book the many unpublished Javanese manuscripts, 
from which other and hitherto unknown borrow- 
ings from Sanskrit will no doubt come to light, 
have not been consulted. These words will, to- 
gether with all other material accessible, be col- 
lected in future in a separate dictionary. 

That in linguistic studies the term “ Indonesia ” 
should appear in a linguistic, not a political, sense 
applying to the totality of the areas in which Indo- 
nesian languages are spoken (including Mada- 
gascar) does not seem to be a reason for serious 
surprise: compare e.g. the term Romania. Since 
many years the term Indonesian has, in the 
Netherlands, expressed a linguistic idea. 

Mr. Dyen has devoted much time to expressing 
his disapproval of the term “ primitive” and in 
deducing illegitimate conclusions from my using 
it, suggesting that “ primitive ” in my book should 
be taken in the rather wide sense of “ characterized 
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by the simplicity and rudeness of early and un- 
civilized times.” It may be therefore recalled that 
this term is in many works on religion, linguistics 
and other branches of knowledge given a sense 
opposite to that of “modern” and more or less 
synonymous with “ pre-scientific” or “natural.” 
My fellow countryman G. van der Leeuw, profes- 
sor of the history of religions at Groningen Uni- 
versity, to whose views and definitions I have often 
referred in using this term in other publications 
(see e.g. Stilistische Studie over Atharvaveda 
I-VII (1938), p. 19, n. 4), correctly observed 
(L’homme primitif et la religion [Paris, 1940], 
p. 8): “il ressort 4 l’évidence que les qualificatifs 
‘primitif’ et ‘moderne’ ne peuvent jamais s’ap- 
pliquer 4 des stades déterminés de l’évolution de 
Vhumanité, et moins encore 4 un état culturel in- 
férieur ou différent de quelques-uns. I] ressort de 
méme qu’ils ne sont des symboles scientifiques 
utiles et pleins de sens que dans leur application 4 
des structures déterminées de l’esprit humain, qui, 
bien qu’émergeant plus distinctement dans cer- 
taines cultures et dans certaines périodes que dans 
d’autres, sont essentiellement de tous les temps et 
de toutes les cultures.” It is in harmony with this 
description that I have used this term also in my 
Sanskrit in Indonesia, warning the attentive 
reader by having, in places, such phrases as 
“primitive devices” printed between inverted 
commas. From a long passage on p. 4 it may, 
moreover, appear what are the implications of the 
term: “In Indonesian languages so-called primi- 
tive or unsystematic processes of word-formation 
have, like other ‘ primitive devices’ a very wide 
scope. Like all men whose speech is produced to 
a degree worth mentioning under the influence of 
‘affective’ or ‘emotive’ tendencies (for instance, 
children, the less cultivated groups and classes of 
our own society, emotional individuals such as 
poets or young girls) members of small communi- 
ties, where the counteracting and regularizing fac- 
tors of school, written literature, scientific thought, 
etc. are almost entirely missing are, comparatively 
speaking, easily liable to certain devices of word- 
formation.” In a note I referred to my article 
“The comparative method as applied to Indo- 
nesian langusges,” in Lingua, I (1947), pp. 86- 
101, where I have drawn attention—especially, it 
is true, in connection with word-formation—to a 
number of marked similarities between the struc- 
ture of the IN. word and that of the “so-called 
(notice this qualification!) primitive ” vocables as 


occurring in almost all languages. On p. 90 the 
term “primitive language” (between inverted 
commas) is even made to apply “to a greater or 
less extent (to) colloquial speech in general: in 
short (to) all speech which is produced to a degree 
worth mentioning under the influence of primary 
tendencies and not under the influence of opposite 
factors.” In believing me to have written under 
the persuasion that the “ Malayo-Polynesian lan- 
guages,” to quote Mr. Dyen’s antiquated termi- 
nology, are too primitive—in Mr. Dyen’s sense of 
‘rude, barbarous ’—to deserve the care and exact- 
ness that Indo-European languages merit, the re- 
viewer has overlooked the numerous articles which 
I have for many years written in defense of the 
opposite standpoint ; an excusable misapprehension 
because a large part of these articles were pub- 
lished in Dutch. 

It should be evident that this use of a technical 
term—which like many technical terms in lin- 
guistics is unfortunate—has nothing to do with an 
“essentially patronizing attitude towards Indo- 
nesian languages.” Mr. Dyen is completely mis- 
taken in his unfair conclusion that this very term 
suggests an “ arrogant assumption of superiority ”; 
an imputation to which I must to my regret raise 
objection. 

I must object also to his attacking passages 
which, being quoted incompletely, give no exact 
account of the author’s intentions. I have (S. in 
I., p. 388) used the term “colon” not for the 
senseless reason suggested by Mr. Dyen (p. 55%, 
ll. 1-5), but on the ground of considerations ex- 
pounded in two articles (referred to in a note) 
which have nothing to do with “ logical syntax ” or 
with translations into an Indo-European idiom. 
Other instances of incompleteness may be passed 
over in silence—e. g. in quoting S. in I., p. 10 “ we 
do not even possess a Malay... grammar... up 
to modern scientific standards ” the last five words 
have been omitted while the note is added that 
there exist, indeed, Malay grammars, though their 
excellence is not guaranteed ! 

How many confusions are involved in Mr. 
Dyen’s account of the opening remarks on the IN. 
languages in general (section I, 1; p. 1-10) which 
have attracted his attention almost to the exclusion 
of the other chapters of the book—curiously 
enough he is silent on the subject proper, i.e. 
Sanskrit—is difficult to say. My statement that 
IN. affixes may (sic!) also convey such ideas as 
in Sanskrit are expressed by endings is not dis- 
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proved by the existence of some instances of “ in- 
flection ” to be found in every Malay or Javanese 
primer (see also my remarks in Lingua, III, pp. 
37 ff.). There is no use in discussing “ gender” 
if one does not agree on the definition of the 
term. In fact, I have adopted the traditional 
grammatical terminology in this very brief and 
necessarily incomplete survey of the main char- 
acteristics of the IN. languages intended to be an 
introduction to the subject proper for the benefit 
of Sanskritists ete. It has never been my intention 
to deny the existence of classifiers used in connec- 
tion with numerals (for which see my paper in 
Bijdr. Kon. Inst., I1C, pp. 371 ff.). My statement 
on the increasing use of duplicated nouns in 
modern Malay or Bahasa Indonesia on p. 7 has 
been completely misunderstood (p. 54). Denying 
nowhere the occurrence of this type of words in 
earlier periods of the Malay language, I only 
wanted to observe first that during the XXth 
century the use of these forms has increased, and 
in the second place, that they gradually assumed a 
purely plural meaning, for which see Lingua, II, 
pp. 179f., and M. G. Emeis, Inleiding tot de 
Bahasa Indonesia (Groningen-Djakarta, 1950), 
pp. 148 ff. For the phrase “in general ” added to 
the statement that the IN. noun has no gender Mr. 
Dyen could have consulted an article published in 
Tingua (III, p. 18) to which I have referred in 
note 1. For the vowel phonemes (not vowels in 
the phonetic sense of the term) of the IN. lan- 
guages the reader may be referred to Bloomfield’s 
well-known Tagalog texts, p. 134, and for Javanese 


to E. M. Uhlenbeck, De structuur van het Ja- 
vaansche morpheem (Verh. Bat. Gen., 78 [1949]), 
pp. 30 ff., where 6 and 6, u and 7 etc. are correctly 
described as “ variants ” of the phonemes 9, wu etc. 
From the statistical account in the same book (p. 
89f.) the reviewer might have learned that in 
Javanese disyllabic morphemes without an inter- 
vocalic consonant (types CVV, VVC, CVVC etc.) 
are, comparatively speaking, very rare. In combi- 
nations of morphemes a y or w often appear in 
“sandhi” between two vowels. There is in the 
relevant passage in my book nothing to warrant 
Dyen’s inference that I have taken orthography for 
the language itself. 

Two long passages in Dyen’s review are devoted 
to my statement that unsystematic processes of 
word-formation have, in IN. languages, a wide 
scope, a fact also to be observed in all speech pro- 
duced under the influence of “ primitive,” i.e. 
affective, emotional, irrational tendencies (“for 
instance,” I added, “children, the less cultivated 
groups of our own society, emotional individuals 
such as poets or young girls”) ; is it reasonable to 
conclude from this statement that the people who 
speak the IN. languages are “not well-educated ” ? 

I hope that these few remarks, which are meant 
to be constructive, will induce Mr. Dyen to recon- 
sider his hasty verdicts, and to acquaint himself 
more thoroughly with the literature on a branch of 
linguistic science hitherto rarely cultivated outside 
the Netherlands. 


J. GONDA 
UTRECHT 





Surrejoinder to Gonda’s Rejoinder 


If all other things are equal, the best rejoinder 
to a review is an invitation to the readers of the 
review to read the book. Similarly the best sur- 
rejoinder would be an invitation to the reader of 
a rejoinder to read the review in question. Other 
things are unfortunately never really equal. 
Nevertheless my only object in replying is to keep 
the record straight and I invite the reader to com- 
pare Mr. Gonda’s statements about my review with 
the review itself. 

Mr. Gonda has found offense where none was 
meant. Where I spoke of “self-deception,” a 
perhaps less misunderstandable term would have 


*See the preceding pages and JAOS, LXXVI (1956), 
pp. 50 ff. 


been “ modesty.” I furthermore admit my failure 
to expatiate on the quality and content of Mr. 
Gonda’s treatment of the Sanskrit side of the book. 
It was perhaps not sufficient to say (51) : “ Gonda 
shows that he is worthy of the reputation that he 
holds as an Indo-Aryanist and as a historical lin- 
guist” after saying earlier (50): “The author, 
one of the foremost Dutch scholars in Indic 
studies. . . .” I believe however that anyone read- 
ing these sentences as carefully as the remainder 
of the review would not say that I had been 
“silent on the subject proper, i.e. Sanskrit,” but 
would rather say, as I still believe is true, the 
Sanskrit side (the main side of the book as indi- 
cated in the rather detailed outline of the book 
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presented in the review) was competently dealt 
with by the author in an exhaustive fashion. The 
imbalance of the review is due to the imbalance in 
the quality of treatment accorded to the minor 
phase of the book as compared with that accorded 
to the major phase. I believe that other San- 
skritists, like myself, expect accuracy in both 
phases from one who ranks as a specialist in In- 
donesian languages by virtue of his many publica- 
tions. 

As a reviewer it was my duty to present the 
reader with a notion of the contents of this im- 
portant book and to give an appraisal of their 
value. I did not think that the statements of the 
author or anyone else made outside of the book 
should be evaluated as part of the contents of a 
book. If my criticism of the treatment of Indo- 
nesian languages in the book has seemed sharp, 
it is perhaps because Mr. Gonda’s and my views 
differ sharply. Perhaps Mr. Gonda, like myself, 
could benefit not only from a more thorough 
acquaintance “ with the literature on a branch of 
linguistic science hitherto rarely cultivated outside 
the Netherlands,” and now being increasingly 
cultivated outside of the Netherlands, but also 


from a more thorough acquaintance with linguistic 
science as a whole. 


It seems worthwhile to discuss the matter of the 
Javanese vowel sequences. Mr. Gonda says in his 
book (3): “Like Sanskrit, Javanese unquestion- 
ably refrains from two vowels following each other 
in the same word.” Now in Sanskrit vowel se- 
quences occur within no morpheme except tttaii 
‘sieve.’ I did not think it worthwhile commenting 
on the inaccuracy in Mr. Gonda’s statement re- 
garding Sanskrit for it does not “ unquestionably 
refrain ” from vowel sequences in compounds (i. e. 
within words) ; here I took it Mr. Gonda meant to 
exclude compounds from consideration. But to 
say that Javanese handling of vowel sequences is 
like that of Sanskrit is not true because in spoken 
Javanese morphemes with included vowel sequences 
are among the most common in the language de- 
spite their statistical rarity in a list of all mor- 
phemes; one must immediately add that in most 
instances of this type the orthography separates 
the vowels by A, so that in the orthography the 
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position of vowel sequences more closely approaches 
the position of vowel sequences in Sanskrit. 

I have had the honor of discussing personally 
with Mr. Uhlenbeck my disagreements with his 
analysis of the Javanese vowels. I can report that 
we did not reach agreement; I respect his analysis 
just as I expect him to respect mine. However 
the context of my discussion of Mr. Gonda’s state- 
ment about the Javanese vowels was his belief 
(rather commonly held) that Indonesian languages 
have few vowels. My implied point was simply 
that the statement was at best dependent on the 
analytical procedure adopted. 

I welcome Mr. Gonda’s disavowal of the impres- 
sion of his attitude toward Indonesian languages 
that his book gave me. I can only say that my 
impression is based on quotations which I made at 
great length in the review. If the impression is 
unjustified, the reader should be able to see that 
himself; for example, the quotation cited by Mr. 
Gonda in his next-to-last paragraph of his re- 
joinder appears at greater length in his third para- 
graph, but appears at still greater length in the 
review. 

It is precisely because of the great length of my 
quotations that I admit feeling offended by Mr. 
Gonda’s statement that I have engaged in “ attack- 
ing passages which being quoted incompletely give 
no exact account of the author’s intentions.” His 
first example concerning “ colons ” involves a quo- 
tation which takes up half a column in the review. 
In the second it is he who quotes himself incom- 
pletely in order to bring out his intentions; the 
actual quotation is as follows: “ We do not even 
possess a Malay, a Javanese, Achehnese or Sunda- 
nese grammar, a Balinese dictionary, a survey of 
Javanese literature, a concise handbook of con- 
parative Indonesian linguistics up to modern scien- 
tific standards.” I admit that I was surprised to 
read this statement as I understood it (taking it 
according to one of its normal immediate con- 
stituent analyses), but it simply did not occur to 
me to take it the way it was apparently meant. 
There was certainly no intention here or elsewhere 
to misrepresent Mr. Gonda’s views. 


IstpORE DYEN 
YaLe UNIVERSITY. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Studia Orientalia Ioanni Pedersen Septuagenario 
A.D. VII Id. Nov. Anno MCMLIII a Colle- 
Edited by 
FLEMMING HvipBerc. Pp. xvii+ 390. Co- 
penhagen: Einar MuNKSGAARD, 1953. 


gis Discipulis Amicis Dicata. 


To few scholars is it granted to accomplish so 
much in several related fields of learning, to place 
one’s indelible stamp on the advance of knowledge 
and the cultivation of the humanities in one’s 
native land, and to acquire such a large circle of 
devoted friends all over the world. In these and 
other respects Johannes Pedersen stands virtually 
alone in our time. Brilliant Semitist, trained by 
such Arabists as Snouck Hurgronje, Ignaz Gold- 
ziher and August Fischer, he has not only con- 
tinued to work throughout his life in the Islamic 
field, but he has also been the chief surveyor of 
the highly independent approach to Old Testament 
studies which characterizes Danish and Swedish 
scholars today. His four-volume work, [srael, is 
unique in its understanding of early Semitic psy- 
chology, as well as in its reliance throughout on 
what the Israelites said themselves rather than on 
what modern scholars have made them say. But 
Pedersen is far more than a gifted Orientalist, he 
is also an extraordinarily successful organizer and 
administrator of research in all domains of knowl- 
edge. In 1933 he became president of the Carls- 
berg Foundation, a post which he has continued 
to hold until this year (1955), in spite of all his 
efforts to resign and return to the exclusive pursuit 
of his beloved studies. Since the Carlsberg Foun- 
dation maintains museums and scientific insti- 
tutes at the same time that it provides ample sums 
for research in all fields of knowledge as well as 
subventions for publication, it ramifies through 
Danish cultural (and public) life in a way quite 
impossible for foreigners to understand without 
long observation. The reviewer is one of the many 
non-Danish scholars who have been honored by 
his friendship, an association which began more 
than a third of a century ago. 

The thirty-seven contributors to this Festschrift 
Tepresent many specialties: ten come from Peder- 
sen’s primary field, Islamic Studies; nine from the 
field of his greatest distinction, Biblical Research ; 


six from Cuneiform Studies latiore sensu (includ- 
ing Ugaritic, in which he has published notable 
papers) ; six are Egyptologists; and six write on 
Archaeology, Folklore, and Religion. There is also 
a preface by the editor of the volume, who was at 
the time also Danish Minister of Education and 
Culture, and who is himself an Old Testament and 
Ugaritic scholar of ability. The final paper in the 
volume, on the relation between religion and physi- 
cal science, is written by the dean of nuclear physi- 
cists, the revered president of the Danish Academy, 
Niels Bohr. 

The reviewer is not competent to notice all the 
papers, and there does not seem to be any sound 
reason to list them all; he will therefore select a 
few in which he was particularly interested for 
brief comment. 

Albrecht Alt’s paper on “ Hohe Beamte in 
Ugarit ” (pp. 1-11) deals with the sakin mati, 
Ugaritic sakinu, “ governor,” and his place in the 
administrative organization of the state. As to be 
expected, it is another beautiful example of logical 
analysis based on comprehensive collection of all 
pertinent material. Alt’s flair for administrative 
and constitutional history is too well known to 
warrant special emphasis. 

The late Aage Bentzen offers some “ Remarks 
on the Canonization of the Song of Solomon” 
(pp. 41-47), characterized by a judicious mediat- 
ing attitude toward the Canaanite “ ritual ” school, 
the upholders of the folksong theory, and those 
who find the Sitz im Leben of the Song of Songs 
in the religious history of Israel. On some of the 
Canaanite sources see my very condensed observa- 
tions in the T. H. Robinson Volume, Studies in 
Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 7 f. 

Otto Hissfeldt’s “Gott und das Meer in der 
Bibel ” (pp. 76-84) is an excellent study of the 
theme, beginning with an acute observation of 
Johannes Petersen, bringing in Ugaritic parallels, 
and ending with Revelation, chapter 21.—Another 
study of the réle of water is Ivan Enguell’s 
“ Planted by the Streams of Water” (pp. 85-96), 
which interestingly combines Psalm 1:3 with an- 
cient parallels in Sumerian royal hymns and Tam- 
muz liturgies. Here we are dealing, as Engnell 
points out, with complex developments of high 
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antiquity. My own interpretation also mediates 
between cultic and individual piety, between very 
archaic religious imagery and spontaneous expres- 
sion of poetic fervor, between oral and written 
transmission. Engnell is performing a notable 
service in compelling us to look at old problems 
in new light. I should disagree with his treatment 
of Hos. 9:13, which scarcely suits the context of 
the chapter, and should render tentatively : “ Eph- 
raim is like a man (whom) I saw (kis ra@iti) / 
Who intended his sons (sat 16 bandw) for war (or 
to fight, ld-sdr)/ yea (as) bullocks (padrim) for 
delivery to the killer.” The verse is a tricolon with 
3/3/3 meter. 

Albrecht Goetze’s “ Ugaritic Negations” (pp. 
115-123) is exceedingly hard to appraise. I have 
consistently rejected Obermann’s explanation of 
proclitic /(a?) as the negative Ja’ in shortened 
form, though this view has been accepted by H. L. 
Ginsberg and C. H. Gordon. However, I recognize 
that the evidence against their view is inadequate. 
Utilizing the repetition of prospective and narra- 
tive passages, Goetze undertakes to show that there 
is a whole series of hitherto misunderstood nega- 
tive expressions in Ugaritic, including I, ‘al, “i, 1k, 
“idk, and bl, vocalized la with statements, ’al with 


commands, *é with wishes, and bal(a) negating 
words. Combining negatives, *idk ‘al is an affirma- 
tive order and *idk | an affirmative statement (on 
the principle that two negatives make an affirma- 
tive). His argument is logical and his conclusions 
sound plausible, but serious difficulties immediately 


present themselves. The fact is that nearly all 
our extant Baal Epic consists of long prospective 
passages (one or more each time), followed by 
narrative texts which duplicate the prospective 
texts, with suitable variations in wording. This is 
also true of the Babylonian Creation Epic. It is, 
accordingly, very hard to be sure whether we have 
the jussive proclitic Ja(1, w) or Obermann’s nega- 
tive la. There cannot be the slightest doubt that 
many occurrences belong to the former category 
(Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, pp. 64f.), well 
known from the other Semitic languages. Goetze 
has one very plausible example in Gordon’s No. 
137 (also translated by Ginsberg, ANET, 130), 
but the context is damaged and often obscure, 
several key phrases are missing, and there is no 
exact correspondence, as Goetze himself remarks 
(p. 119). Since the adverbial accusative gmm 
(perhaps géma-mi) means “ rising,” not “ while 
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standing,” it is unsafe to insist that the messengers 
of Death did not prostrate themselves before the 
divine assembly in the immediately preceding 
lines. However, Goetze’s position on the negative 
I(a) cannot be disproved and may turn out to be 
correct. There are a few renderings from which 
one may differ (not surprising in Ugaritic!). 
E. g., M. Dahood has cleared up the recurring line 
in II AB viii: 19f. (cf. Goetze, p. 118) and has 
identified the word nt‘n, “ jaw,” with Semitic cog- 
nates (Catholic Biblical Quarterly, XVII, 300 ff.). 
On p. 122 Goetze completely eliminates the vital 
part of Keret’s vow by removing the names of the 
deity to whom he makes the vow; my own explana- 
tion of the passage in BASOR, No. 94, pp. 30 ff, 
should be obvious and was immediately accepted by 
Ginsberg. 


E. Hammershaimb’s paper, “ Ezekiel’s View of 
the Monarchy” (pp. 130-140) is an extremely 
level-headed and intelligent discussion of the sub- 
ject. It is a pleasure to see his endorsement of 
Carl Howie’s vigorous reaction against Herntrich, 
Holscher, and others in the latter’s Johns Hopkins 
dissertation, The Date and Composition of Ezekiel 
(1950). 

Harald Ingholt’s fine paper, “ The Surname of 
Judas Iscariot” (pp. 152-162) is a convincing 
solution of the old problem of the meaning of the 
surname of Judas, and his explanation, “The 
Red,” is the most convincing hitherto proposed. 
It is bolstered by an impressive array of philo- 
logical and epigraphic evidence, and is curiously 
attested by mediaeval artistic tradition (though 
Ingholt considers this as a coincidence). 


Erik Iversen’s study of “ Wounds in the Head 
in Egyptian and Hippocratic Medicine ” (pp. 163- 
171) is a very lucid comparative treatment, show- 
ing “astonishing and absolute agreement between 
the Egyptian and Hippocratic views on these 
lesions and their natures.” Diagnosis and treat- 
ment are also very similar, but certain new surgi- 
cal procedures, such as trepanning, appear in 
Greek medical practice. One may differ from 
Iversen in one respect; after comparing the labori- 
ous case descriptions of the Egyptian physician of 
the Hyksos period (or earlier) with the concise 
and well classified handbook of the Greek medical 
authority, he says that “ we must assume the exis- 
tence of more general theoretical works as a back- 
ground to the papyrus.” ‘This is just the point: 
empirical medicine had made great progress to- 
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ward implicit recognition of general principles 
(cf. the parallel recognition of the principle of 
monotheism in religion and of the lex talionis in 
Mosaic law), but there was no theoretical logic 
with which to make deductive application of the 
principles in question to the classification and 
presentation of cases. With all its classificatory 
weaknesses, the Edwin Smith Papyrus is the most 
scientific treatise in any non-mathematical field 
which has survived from pre-Hellenic antiquity. 


Thorkild Jacobsen’s masterly study “On the 
Textile Industry at Ur under Ibbi-Sin ” (pp. 172- 
187) is a beautiful example of how such material 
should be handled—but very seldom is. As the 
foremost Sumerian grammarian of our day (with 
some extremely able competitors) and with great 
interest in the social and economic history of 
Babylonia, he is just the man to contribute a 
model investigation of this type, which should 
stimulate others to imitate his success in other 
economic fields. The ultimate importance of this 
kind of research, jejune though it may appear at 
first glance, cannot be gainsaid. 


Two descriptive articles follow: Paul Kahle’s 
account of the recent discovery of the actual situa- 
tion with respect to “The Abisha‘ Scroll of the 
Samaritans” (pp. 188-192), and Erik Lunds- 
gaard’s “ The Egyptian Calendar” (pp. 200-204). 
The exciting story of how the Spanish scholar 
Perez Castro succeeded where all his precursors 
had failed, is told by the latter in Sepharad, XIII, 
pp. 119 ff.; he plans to publish the Abisha Scroll, 
including both the ancient nucleus and the later 
addition. Lundsgaard discusses the basic situation 
in technical Egyptian chronology with great 
clarity, and presents his master calendar dial to 
the reader. 


Timely is an essay by J. Laessge, “ Literacy and 
Oral Tradition in Ancient Mesopotamia” (pp. 
205-218). The occasion for this paper was Eduard 
Nielsen’s dicussion of the réle of oral tradition in 
the ancient and mediaeval East (for which see now 
Nielsen’s English translation, Oral Tradition, 
Studies in Biblical Theology, No. 11 [1954]). Laes- 
se takes a position between the two extremes, but 
favors an approach more like that of Widengren 
than like that of Nyberg, Engnell, and their fol- 
lowers. My own view may be said to meditate 
between Nielsen and Laessge; writing was both 
Important in itself and normative for the develop- 
ment of literature in most lands of the ancient 
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Near East. However, literature invariably origi- 
nated orally, and oral transmission of literary texts 
was responsible for their success, since there was 
no “ reading public,” but only a “ listening public.” 


F. Lokkegaard writes “ A Plea for El, the Bull, 
and Other Ugaritic Miscellanies ” (pp. 219-235), 
which is highly original, though the reviewer finds 
it difficult to follow his drastic reinterpretations of 
Ugaritic literature. As an Arabist he resorts al- 
most invariably to Arabic for the explanation of 
rare words and obscure passages, often with star- 
tling results. However, he knows Arabic—which 
cannot be said of some scholars who draw heavily 
upon the rich vocabulary of this most conservative 
of Semitic languages. Rather than discuss his 
views here the reviewer will refer to the new book 
by Marvin H. Pope, El in the Ugaritic Texts 
(Leiden, 1955), where we have a discriminating 
treatment of the entire subject, with direct atten- 
tion to Lgkkegaard’s paper. 

Sigmund Mowinckel’s “ Metrischer Aufbau und 
Textkritik an Ps. 8 illustriert” (pp. 250-262) is 
a demonstration by example of his approach to 
Hebrew metre. He considers the dominant metre 
in this Psalm as 4 + 4, which he calls “ Maschal- 
metrum ” (i.e., the metre of proverbs). The re- 
viewer belongs to the school of Ley and Sievers, 
but recognizes mixed metres and the survival of 
archaisms in phonology and morphology (espe- 
cially archaic accent and case endings) metri 
causa. In connexion with the reviewer’s study of 
Psalm 68, Mowinckel has (since this article in the 
Pedersen Festschrift) published several defenses 
of his own point of view against mine. Since we 
are far from completely understanding the nature 
of Hebrew prosody, it is more than likely that we 
can learn from Mowinckel without accepting his 
extremely prosaic accentuation in detail. While 
there is no room here for itemizing minor points 
of difference, it may be noted that I render Ex. 
15:2: “ Yahweh is my refuge (‘ddi) and protection 
(originally dimrati)”; at a relatively early date 
the words received their present interpretations 
from the stems ‘zz and zmr. 

Eduard Nielsen’s “ Ass and Ox in the Old Testa- 
ment” has many sensible things to say, but seems 
inclined to create imaginary issues (pp. 263-274). 
The reviewer is responsible for introducing the 
term “ ass-nomadism,” which has certain disadvan- 
tages. I never dreamed of taking the ass away 
from agricultural communities and restricting its 
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use to nomads. The point is that before the effec- 
tive domestication of the camel in the second half 
of the second millennium B. c. nomads were depen- 
dent on the ass for all transportation and were in 
this respect limited by the capacity of the ass to 
sustain the rigors of desert life. The term “ ass- 
nomad ” is quite legitimate, since these nomads 
were not necessarily agricultural semi-nomads like 
the ‘Arab of Palestine and Syria in the nineteenth 
century, but might be non-agricultural hunters. 
And there were naturally marginal nomads who 
had no asses and lived in caves or underground 
shelters. To any who still deny the late date of 
the domestication of the camel, we may refer to 
Reinhard Walz’s excellent monograph in ZDMG, 
CI (1951), 29-51, with supplementary observa- 
tions in ZDMG, CIV (1954), 45 ff. 

Svend Aage Pallis’s essay on “The History of 
Babylon 538-93 B.c.” (pp. 275-294) is a useful 
survey of our present information on the history 
of the city from the Persian conquest until its final 
abandonment in the last century B.c.; he covers 
classical and cuneiform sources thoroughly.—The 
same period is illustrated by H. H. Rowley’s paper 
on “ Menelaus and the Abomination of Desolation ” 
(pp. 303-315), which is a very judicious survey of 
the present state of our knowledge with respect to 
the background of the hellenizing high priest 
Menelaus and the exact nature of the pagan instal- 





lations constructed on or by the altar of the Second 
Temple in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

Aksel Volten’s study of “ An Egyptian Text in 
Greek Characters” (pp. 364-376) is a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the traditional tran- 
scription of Egyptian in the second century A. p., 
as well as a contribution to our knowledge of the 
survival of Egyptian religious literature in that 
period. When the reviewer was in Copenhagen in 
1952 Dr. Volten showed him some very remarkable 
unpublished papyri with Greek transcriptions, 
which will before long be added to the material 
already available. These transcriptions are by now 
quite numerous, belonging both to the category of 
archaistic Egyptian and to “ Old Coptic.” They 
already play an important role in the recovery of 
the vocalization of ancient Egyptian. 

Geo Widengren describes what is known about 
ancient Semitic castration of slain foes in a very 
useful paper entitled “ Quelques remarques sur 
V’émasculation rituelle chez les peuples sémitiques ” 
(pp. 377-384), with special emphasis on the 
survival of this practice into modern times in 
Abyssinia. 

In short, this is a treasure house of orientalistic 
learning and a worthy recognition of a great man. 


W. F. ALsBrRicnt 


JoHNsS HopkKINs UNIVERSITY 








The Idea of History in the Ancient Near East. 
Edited by Rospert C. Dentan. (American 
Oriental Series, Vol. 38.) Pp. xi-+ 376. New 
Haven: YALE University Press for the 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 1955. 


This is an age of symposia. Specialization sepa- 
rates disciplines so drastically that efforts are being 
made constantly to bridge the gaps between fields 
and to enlist the special skills of authorities in 
various fields in order to clarify ground which all 
of them cover. In most symposia there is a strik- 
ing absence of specific guidance—a situation which 
does have certain advantages but which also tends 
to produce more darkness than light, in so far as 
the purpose of such symposia is concerned. The 
editorial directives on pp. vii f. seem clear enough, 
but they represent a historiographic ideal which 
few of our greatest historians, writing on the best 












known fields of history, could successfully attain. 
Apparently, the directives were circulated and then 
forgotten by most of the contributors. The title 
itself has little to do with the contents of the book, 
which covers much more ground in space and time 
than indicated by the title, and seldom touches the 
idea of history in a philosophical sense; a better 
title might have been “ The Consciousness of His- 
tory in Ancient and Mediaeval Times,” since the 
symposium includes not only the ancient East but 
also Greece and Rome (though sketchily), the 
Christian world down to St. Augustine in the fifth 
century A.D. and the Moslem world to Ibn Khal- 
din in the fifteenth century. 

The contributors include a distinguished list: 
seven from Yale (Ludlow Bull on Egypt, Millar 
Burrows on Ancient Israel, C. Bradford Welles on 
the Hellenistic Orient, Erich Dinkler on Earliest 
Christianity, Roland H. Bainton on Patristic 
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Christianity, Julian Obermann on Early Islam, 
Paul Schubert on the Twentieth-Century West and 
the Ancient Near East) ; two from elsewhere (E. 
A. Speiser on Ancient Mesopotamia and George G. 
Cameron on Ancient Persia). Five are orien- 
talists or classicists; four rate as theologians but 
two of them write as historians. They cover the 
whole gamut of skill and sensitivity (since it is 
often hard to tell whether the weakness of a given 
contribution is to be attributed to want of ability 
or to lack of sensitivity), but we shall endeavor to 
avoid comparative judgments. 

The lamented Ludlow Bull (pp. 3-34) has done 
a respectable job of collecting and arranging our 
scattered and often jejune material from Egypt 
into categories of history and legend, though he 
seems sometimes to be uncertain whether he is 
writing from the Egyptian point of view or our 
own. It is a pity that he did not draw on the 
rich material contained in the literary biographies 
such as Sinuhe and Wen-amun, and the romantic 
stories of the New Kingdom and later periods, 
which are so lavishly represented in hieratic and 
demotic texts, as well as in Herodotus. Spiegel- 
berg, Pieper, and more recent Egyptologists have 
worked this material up so conveniently that it 
would be easy to paint a vivid picture of the Late- 
Egyptian consciousness of the past. There are 
literally hundreds of demotic stories and romances 
extant (though mostly in mere fragments), a large 
proportion of which have a historical nucleus. 

Speiser’s study of Mesopotamia (pp. 37-76) is 
in a number of ways the best contribution to the 
symposium. Of course, his material was much 
more satisfactory than what was available to some 
other writers in this volume, since cuneiform 
scribes have left us well supplied with tablets of 
strictly historical content, as well as with a great 
deal of ancillary information. Speiser’s survey is 
brilliant in every sense of the word, and no Assyri- 
ologist should fail to study it carefully. It is also 
well written and exceedingly interesting in presen- 
tation (e.g., there is a running Auseinander- 
setzung with the late R. G. Collingwood which is 
worth reading carefully). Almost the only point 
where I find myself disagreeing is on p. 47, where 
we read: “ We may assume, then, that temples 
were viewed in Mesopotamia . . . as the embodi- 
ment of a covenant between a god and his com- 
munity.” While it is by no means impossible that 
evidence for such a covenant between the deity and 


his followers may turn up at some place and time 
in the long history of Mesopotamia, nothing of the 
sort has yet been found. I should explain the 
shrine as guaranteeing the presence of deity among 
his people and as reflecting a prehistoric age when 
the representation of a divinity was a “ life index ” 
for the security and prosperity of his worshipers. 


Cameron had a difficult task in dealing with 
Persia (pp. 79-97), since literary and epigraphic 
evidence is so very scanty. However, he has 
brought out some original and interesting points: 
(1) that Darius tried to do away with the past 
and start afresh as the all-wise and all-powerful 
deputy of Ahuramazda; (2) that from Xerxes on 
there was a reaction against the innovations of 
Darius; (3) that there was an archaistic reaction 
in favor of Cyrus and still earlier Achaemenids 
under Artaxerxes IT. 


Burrows had more pertinent literary material at 
his disposal (pp. 101-131) than his precursors in 
the volume, but he was faced with extremely diffi- 
cult problems of interpretation. He has done an 
excellent job from the point of view he represents, 
and one must sympathize with his remark (p. 
102): “... while my predecessors in this series 
have been breaking virgin soil, my own plot has 
already been cultivated almost to the point of ex- 
haustion.” His approach is by no means a narrow 
Wellhausenism, but has been strongly influenced 
by the work of C. C. Torrey, Martin Noth, and 
many other recent writers, without following 
closely in the wake of anyone. The reviewer would 
have paid less attention to such factors as aetiology 
(see BASOR, No. 74, 1939, pp. 12-15) and “ spe- 
cial or party interest,” and much more to such 
over-all patterns of belief as the Covenant (which 
Mendenhall and I are extending back in time and 
into religious areas which have hitherto been 
treated differently) and the prophetic attitude to- 
ward doom and restoration, as a result of which 
most historical prophecies drop out of the category 
of vaticinia ex eventu. Of course, this does not 
mean that I want to throw overboard all the re- 
sults of modern critical analysis—far from it. 
However, modern archaeological discovery (latiore 
sensu) is completely revolutionizing our approach 
to Old Testament problems. 

Welles’s survey of the Hellenistic Orient (pp. 
135-167) is a masterly condensation of a vast area 
of research. He covers archaic Greece with a back- 
ward glance at Mycenaean culture, classical Greek 
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historiography, Hellenistic historians, and what he 
terms the “Roman blight.” Welles carries his 
wide learning gracefully, and gives us one of the 
best chapters in the book, with many stimulating 
and original observations. 

Erich Dinkler’s “ Earliest Christianity” (pp. 
171-214) takes us into an entirely different dimen- 
sion of history, where the author’s philosophical 
and theological postulates replace the historian’s 
categories of fact and interpretation. As a pupil 
and close follower of R. Bultmann, Dinkler is also 
a disciple of the existentialists, specifically of Bult- 
mann’s long-time colleague at Marburg, Heideg- 
ger. The term “history ” receives a metaphysical 
definition as the conditioning of man by his past 
and future (pp. 212 f.): “ The historicity of man 
consists in the fact that human beings are condi- 
tioned by their past, which they can neither tran- 
scend nor do away with, and by their future, 
namely, the threat of the possible and the hope for 
bliss”). In the light of this, Dinkler’s statement 
(p. 214) that in the New Testament “ history is 
not thought of in cosmological or metaphysical 
terms but in terms of the historicity of man” is 
at best a tautology with metaphysical nuances 
which would make it quite impossible to place the 
N. T. “idea of history” in any historical nexus. 
Existential theology remains metaphysical however 
vigorously the fact be denied.—Dinkler’s chro- 
nology of New Testament literature is typical of 
our day (though he is more moderate than some 
critical N.T. scholars) ; he begins with I Thes- 
salonians about A.D. 50 and ends with II Peter 
about A.p. 150. In the light of the rapidly accu- 
mulating data from the Qumran caves (including 
Cave 11 as well as 1 and 4, etc.), it is no longer 
possible to accept this point of view ; cf. my survey 
in Recent Discoveries in Bible Lands (Pittsburgh, 
1956), pp. 122 ff. and 133 ff., as well as my study 
of John in the C. H. Dodd Festschrift (Cam- 
bridge, 1956), pp. 153-171. All serious arguments 
for dating any of our N. T. books after the eighties 
of the first century A.D. have been swept away; 
on the other hand, a much closer dependence of 
N. T. Christianity on sectarian Judaism—mainly 
Essene—of the preceding century can be estab- 
lished. This dependence is particularly well illus- 
trated by the phraseology and imagery of N. T. 
literature on the one hand and by remarkably close 
similarity in practices and organization on the 
other. In II Peter, for instance, we find emphasis 
on spiritual light and darkness, on the way of 
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truth, on the ekpyrdsis (destruction of the world 
by fire), and on the heavenly Jerusalem. Parts 
of the epistle sound like literal translations from 
Kssene literature, though I must emphasize the 
word “ sound.” 

After a workmanlike sketch of the idea of his- 
tory in Patristic Christianity by Roland H. Bain- 
ton (pp. 217-236) we come to Julian Obermann’s 
study of Early Islam (pp. 239-310), which is much 
the longest contribution in the volume. This is 
an account of pertinent phenomena in pre-Islamic 
poetry, the Qur’in, and in Omaiyad literature, 
with a forward glance at the Abbassid period and 
Ibn Khaldiin, written by a competent Arabist and 
Islamic scholar. In his discussion of pre-Islamic 
genealogies Obermann might have mentioned the 
innumerable genealogies of the Safaitic graffiti, 
which sometimes include ten or twelve names and 
which are often confirmed by recurrence of the 
same genealogy in different texts. Since most of 
the Safaitic inscriptions date from the second and 
third centuries A. D., these genealogies may go back 
in some instances to the last century B.c. They 
prove the antiquity of nomadic Arab interest in 
genealogy, but they certainly do not confirm the 
accuracy of the genealogies set up by Muslim gene- 
alogists (p. 252f.). It is unlikely that the pre- 
Islamic Arabs remembered their ancestry back 
over two or three centuries in any case, or in other 
words, over eight to twelve generations. I have col- 
lected genealogies in southern Palestine and South 
Arabia, finding that ten generations tends to be 
the limit of tradition. 

The last chapter in the book, by Paul Schubert 
(pp. 313-355) roams over the domains of philoso- 
phy, theology, and history in order to elucidate the 
relation between “The Twentieth-Century West 
and the Ancient Near East.” While respecting the 
sweep of the author’s reading, I cannot agree with 
most of his dicta, which are much too all-embrac- 
ing; for instance, on p. 322 he brackets Croce and 
Collingwood, Whitehead and Wieman, Butterfield 
and Niebuhr, and then asserts that they show 
“notable similarity.” Nor can I accept his judg- 
ments on the subject of what he calls “ historical 
criticism ” (p. 319), of which he goes so far as to 
say (p. 328): “If there is any certainty at all, it 
is the validity of the methods of historical criticism 
as they continue to develop in its practice and self- 
criticism and through the continuing critiques by 
philosophy and theology.” In my opinion philo- 
sophical idealism, important though its action on 
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history has been for several centuries, has little 
to contribute to our understanding of history in 
the proper sense—and its most significant contri- 
butions to Geistesgeschichte are made through the 
mediation of historians of philosophy. Neither W. 
Dilthey’s blend of Kant, Fichte and Schleier- 
macher nor R. G. Collingwood’s blend of Dilthey 
and Croce have contributed directly to our com- 
prehension of history. On the other hand, modern 
scientific philology, linguistics, archaeology, an- 
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thropology, geography, and most recently physical 
science and biology, have enormously enlarged our 
knowledge of the subject. With more and better 


definition, classification, and positive interpreta- 
tion history can become an even more indispensable 
handmaiden of theology and philosophy than it is 
already, but the process cannot be reversed without 
labeling the result as—theology and philosophy. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


JoHNs HopKINs UNIVERSITY 





Ourartou, Néapolis des Scythes, Khorezm. By 
B. B. Piorrovsky et al. L’Orient Ancien 
Illustré, 8). 166 pp.; illus. Paris: Marson- 
NEUVE, 1954. 


This book contains a translation of three of the 
seven parts of the Russian work Po sledam 
drevnikh kultur, v. 1 (Moskva, 1954). The three 
papers were written by leading archaeologists as 
popular essays, epitomizing their more serious 
publications. Thus the factual archaeological 
material is presented in cursory outline, the con- 
clusions drawn from it being of more importance 
than the material itself. Nevertheless this publi- 
cation is of significance for the light it throws on 
two aspects of Russian research, actually unknown 
in the West because of the language barrier: the 
extent of acquisition of entirely new material and 
the validity of its interpretation. 

B. B. Piotrovsky excavated the site of Arin-Berd 
(Gauli-Tapa) in Erivan, Transcaucasia, uncover- 
ing the castle and part of the town of Urartu. The 
site was in a virgin state and yielded a large 
architectural complex which had been destroyed 
by the Seythians (p. 56)—a destruction which 
yet preserves the form of life in the last moments 
of the existence of the inhabited place. 

The deciphering of the cuneiform inscriptions 
which were found (fig. 6) is not mentioned, except 
those engraved on ceremonial metal vessels (p. 56). 

The town life presented a curious picture of a 
state-supported society, living in a kind of bar- 
racks, supplied by great stores from the castle: 
“nulle trace de vie de famille, d’économie privée 
«oe (p. 58). 

Archaeological artifacts appear to be related 
to Assyrian finds and also to “ Scythian” finds 
of the Pontic steppes as far away as Kiev. 


These relations are explained in terms of trade. 
The main point of interest for the author is the 
survival of local forms until the present times, 
but he does not make any mention of the Soviet 
attempt at regimentation of life in a way curiously 
similar to that of the ancient prototype. 

The excavations of P. N. Schulz and V. A. 
Golovkina in the Crimea uncovered the town of 
Neapolis, which the Russian archaeologists call 
Scythian. It seems to have been a Greek town, 
later fortified by the incoming Iranian population, 
whose leaders left a great burial ground. It may 
be of particular interest for the apparent similarity 
of some of their burials to the Palmyra tower 
graves, the Caucasian tombs and the tombs of the 
classical world. This is never mentioned in the 
text. Many tombs were decorated with frescoes of 
a character which from the descriptions appears 
to have been Parthian or Hellenistic. The several 
types of tombs suggest various groups of popu- 
lations, including perhaps those of the Greek sub- 
stratum. The conclusion of the authors is that 
they were all Scythians, founders of an early state 
organism and the ancestors of Russia. 

It is curious that the new material, which should 
permit the enlargement of our historical knowledge 
in that it gives definite proof of relations resulting 
from migratory movements in a territory known 
to have been especially affected by displacement of 
populations, is used in a “bourgeois ” way, to 
attempt to show that whatever happened, every 
group is attached to its land from prehistoric 
times. 

In this approach Seviet archaeology has taken 
up the axiom of nineteenth century western scholar- 
ship. Its application to a region known to have 
been on the trail of the greatest migrations in 
history, subject to established population changes, 
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shows emphatically the inadequacy of this method. 
Whether this method represents the evolution of 
Russian scholarship, or is due to external political 
pressure, is not clear. In my opinion, the scholar- 
ship is “ static,” or even “ reactionary.” 

The same may be said of the last paper, that 
of 8. P. Tolstov, which is a résumé of his two 
former books recently made accessible in French 
and German.’ His discovery of the old civiliza- 
tions east of the Caspian Sea, the Chorezm of 
Ilerodotus, Khwaresm of the Arabs, fills more 
than a chapter of Asian history. Aerial survey 
has disclosed hundreds of towns, thousands of 
castles and fortresses and whole irrigation systems, 
second to none in extent (pp. 115, 121). Our 
history knows nothing of this area, though it 
appears to have been as cultured and extensive as 
any in the ancient world. Among others, the 
Parthian period is represented by architecture and 
artifacts on a scale unknown heretofore (pp. 128, 
135). The Kushan coinage found there suggests 
that it was made in this region rather than in 
India to which it was carried by migrations—a 
most important point for the problem of Indian 
chronology.” 

Similar descriptions of the Parthian frescoes 
in Toprak Kala (p. 132) and those of the Crimea 
(p. 96) suggest that they were made by the same 
population group which invaded both territories 
at about the same time. This may make it neces- 
sary to re-evaluate the dating accepted in Parthian 
archaeology. It might also clarify some of the 
yague terminology such as the ill defined names 
of Scythians, Sarmatians, Parthians, and Iranians. 

Thus the use of Russian publications results 
in acquaintance with their interpretation of 
archaeology rather than with the actual archaeo- 
logical material. To accept such conclusions at 


18. P. Tolstov, Drevenii Khorezm (Moskva, 1948). 

S. P. Tolstov, Po sledam drevnei khorezmiiskoi tsivili- 
zatsii (Moskva, 1948). 

S. P. Tolstov, Drevnii Khorezm (La Chorasmie antique) 
Essai de recherche historico-archéologique (Moscou, 
1948). Résumé par R. Ghirshman, Ariibus Asiae, 
XVI (1953), pp. 209-237; 292-319. 

S. P. Tolstov, Auf den Spuren der altchoresmischen 
Kultur (Beiheft zu Sowjetwissenschaft, 14, Berlin, 
Verlag Kultur und Fortschritt, 1953). 

2R. N. Frye, Notes on the Early Coinage of Trans- 
oxriana (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 
113, New York, American Numismatic Society, 
1949), p. 9. 
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their face value is dangerous. It is not a question 
of the methods of scholarly investigation, appear- 
ing to be of the same quality as that required in 
the West. Nor is it the question of their historical 
and sociological interpretation, defined in advance 
in the East. The problem is more complex. The 
extent, scope, and geographical locations of the 
finds warrant a reappraisal of our knowledge in 
certain fields. The “Scythia” in South Russia 
appears more directly related to Iran than was 
hitherto realised. Parthian culture and history, 
as yet unknown, is immeasurably enlarged beyond 
the limits of Mesopotamia. The Kushans were 
perhaps less a political organization of India than 
a power of the center of Asia. The frontiers of 
these organizations moved, as frontiers always did 
in history. Only in Asia such shifts covered whole 
regions, evidently transferring the cultural and 
political centers as well; they migrated, lock, 
stock, and barrel. Our knowledge, or what we 
consider as such, is based on the knowledge of the 
regions which were the last repositories of their 
culture. Russian discoveries in all probability 
represent their former habitats, nearer to their 
original homelands. The impact of such material 
on the studies in these fields should be exceptional. 
Russian scholars do not seem to be aware of these 
rather obvious implications. They proceed in an 
old-fashioned way, just adding the new to the 
old, known material. Instead of attempting at 
least to revalue and reappraise the old material, 
imposed by such an enlargement of the historical 
horizon, they add a commentary, sometimes rather 
questionable.* 


?V.A. Shishkin, “ Arkhitekturnaia dekoratsiia dvortsa 


v Varakhshe” (Architectural decorations of the 
palace at Varakhsha) Leningrad, Ermitazh, Trudy 
otdela Vostoka, IV (1947), pp. 225-92. 

. N. Bernshtam, “ Obraz sasanidskogo tsaria v Sukul- 
skoi_ terrakote,” Kratkie soobshcheniia Instituta 
Istorii Material’moi Kul’tury, XXIII (1948), pp. 
36-39. 

. M. Diakonov, “ Keramika Paikenda,” Kratkie soobsh- 

cheniia Instituta Istorii Material’noi Kul’tury, 
XXVII (1949), pp. 89-93. 
N. Cheboksarov, “ Kompleksnaia antropologo-etno- 
graficheskaia ekspeditsiia v Kazakhstan,” Kratkie 
soobshcheniia Instituta Etnografii, VI (1949), pp. 
§-19. 

. N. Bernshtam, ed., Trudy semirechenskoi arkheolo- 
gicheskoi ekspeditsii Chuiskaia dolina (Materialy i 
issledovaniia po arkheologii SSSR, No. 14 Moskva, 
1950). 

. P. Tolstov, “ Khorezmskaia arkheologo-etnografiche- 
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This book of archaeological essays may be of 
yalue to scholars not looking for ready-made 
answers, but who realize that certain divisions of 
history, limited by geographical regions, are un- 
tenable. Russian publications seem, quite against 
the conscious will of the authors, to open new and 


skaia ekspeditsiia Akademii Nauk SSSR 1949 goda,” 
Izvestiia Akademii Nauk SSSR, sektsiia istorii i 
filos., vol. 7, no. 6 (1950), pp. 514-29. 

“Khronika, Itogi arkheologicheskikh ekspeditsii 1949 g.,” 
Izvestiia Akademii Nauk SSSR, sektsiia istorii i 
filos., v. 7 (1950), pp. 248-91. 
Iu. Iakubovskii, ed., Trudy sogdiisko-tadzhikskoi 
arkheologicheskoi ekspeditsii (t. 2: Tadzhikskaia 
arkheologicheskaia ekspeditsiia (Materialy i issle- 
dovaniia po arkheologii SSSR, No. 15 & 37, Moskva, 
1950-53). 
A. Pugachenkova, “ Arkhitektura  sredneaziatskoi 
antichnosti,” Vestnik drevnei istorii, 4 (1951), pp. 
185-199. 

S. P. Tolstov, & T. A. Zhdanko, ed., Arkheologicheskie i 
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unsuspected possibilities of research. In any case 
I do not think that serious work may be done 
following the Russian conclusions or without ac- 
counting for the Russian material.* 


Puiutie LozInskI 
YALE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


etnograficheskie roboty Khorezmskoi 
1945-48 (Trudy Khorezmskoi . 
Moskva, 1952). 

N. Bernshtam, J/storiko-arkheologicheskie ocherki 
tsentralnogo Tian-shania i Pamiro-Altaia (Materialy 
i issledovaniia po arkheologii SSSR, No. 26, Moskva, 
1952). 

A, A. Freiman, Khorezmiiaskii iazyk (Moskva-Leningrad, 
Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Institut Vostokovedeniia, 
1951), v. 1. 

4A. L. Mongait, Arkheologiia v SSSR (Moskva, 
Akademia Nauk SSSR, Institut Istorii Material’noi 
Kul’tury, 1955) contains exhaustive bibliography 
for each region. 


ekspeditsii 
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The Arabic Manuscripts of Mount Sinai: A Hand- 
List of the Arabic Manuscripts and Scrolls 
microfilmed at the Library of the Monastery 


of St. Catherine, Mount Sina. By Aziz 
Surya Atiys. Foreword by WENDELL PHIL- 
Lips. Pp. xxvi+ 97; 16 plates. Baltimore: 
Tue Jouns Horxins Press, 1955. 


An account of the genesis, organization and 
personnel of the American Foundation Mount 
Sinai Expedition is given in the foreword (ix-xiil) 
to this hand-list. The manuscript collection was 
found to consist of approximately 3,300 manu- 
scripts in twelve languages. Of 2,291 known Greek 
manuscripts, 1,083 were microfilmed, selected on 
the basis of historical or literary significance ; 400 
of them being Biblical texts. Of 652 Arabic manu- 
scripts, 306 were microfilmed; and 159 out of 257 
Syriac manuscripts; the entire collection of 89 
Georgian manuscripts, 40 Slavonic, 6 Ethiopic, 2 
Armenian and one each in Coptic, Polish, Latin 
and Persian ; the entire collection, 1,742, of Arabic 
and Turkish firmans, and a group of more than 
2,500 miniatures. 

In the introduction (xvii-xxxii), Professor 
Atiya gives a historical sketch of the famous mon- 
astery of St. Catherine, and an outline of the 
antecedents of the Mount Sinai Expedition, be- 
ginning with C. Tischendorf’s visits to the Monas- 


tery in the middle of the XIXth Century, and 
including the discovery of the “ Codex Sinaiticus ” 
by C. Tischendorf, of the “Codex Syriacus” by 
Mrs. Agnes S. Lewis, and the compilation of pre- 
vious catalogues and hand-lists of the library’s 
collections. 

Professor Atiya’s hand-list is, in his own words, 
“far from being a complete analytical catalogue of 
the Arabic manuscripts in the Monastery of St. 
Catherine. It is simply intended as a short guide 
to the principal items contained in the microfilm 
collection and is therefore limited to the codices 
and material actually photographed by the Expedi- 
tion.” The hand-list is divided into two cate- 
gories: Codices and Scrolls. The Arabic collection 
of Codices “ includes, among other items, a con- 
siderable number of books of the Old Testament, 
Gospels and lectionaries, Bible commentaries, litur- 
gies, apophthegmata, mimars and homilies, lives 
of saints and martyrdoms, canons of councils— 
apostolic and ecumenical—and local synods, phi- 
losophy, medicine, history, diaries, treaty records, 
ledgers, receipt books, and archive registers. The 
collection also contains a bilingual liturgy in Cop- 
tic and Arabic, two Covenants of the Prophet 
Muhammad in Arabic and Turkish, and one Per- 
sian Gulistan.” An outstanding discovery by Pro- 
fessor Atiya is what he has named the “ Codex 
Arabicus.” Known before to a restricted number 
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of people as Arabic palimpsests written over Syriac 
texts, these palimpsests were discovered by Dr. 
Atiya to be trilingual, containing Syriac, Greek, 
and Arabic layers of writing. Some folios showed 
two layers of Syriac. Professor Atiya believes that 
MS. no. 514 is not merely a Syriac palimpsest, but 
one containing five layers of writing on its folios: 
one Greek, two Syriac and two Arabic layers, “a 
record hitherto unknown in the world of manu- 
scripts and the history of palimpsests.” 

In describing the Codices, Professor Atiya has 
tried to cope with the Library of Congress require- 
ments by giving just the amount of information 
necessary to guide those who are interested in pro- 
curing a microfilm of a given manuscript. The 
description begins with the number of the Codex 
(which is the same as that of the Monastery Li- 
brary), then the subject, the date, the number of 
folios, the dimensions, and the material used 
(paper or parchment), and the categories of its 
contents. “ Any shortage of scholarly material will 
be supplied in the more complete catalogue of the 
collection as a whole.” * 

The list of Scrolls are presented under the fol- 
lowing headings: Covenants of the Prophet, de- 
crees, firmans, treaties, fatwas (legal opinions), 
deeds, procés-verbaux, administrative orders, cur- 
rent affairs, letters, proclamations, inventories, ac- 
counts, bills, receipts, miscellania, and Turkish 
firmans. These are described in four columns: the 
roll number, dimensions, material (paper or parch- 
ment) and date (A. H. and A.D.). Each of these 
headings is described in turn by Professor Atiya; 
but only the following remarks are noted here. 
The Covenants of the Prophet Muhammad are all 
identical and “ presumably reproductions of an 
original written by the Caliph ‘Ali and sealed by 
the hand of the Prophet, whereby all the faithful 
Muslims are enjoined to protect the monastery 
and safeguard the monks. Some of the copies are 
certified in court by the judges of Islam and are 
sealed by them as official testimony to the authen- 
ticity of the Covenant.” The oldest decrees date 
from the Fatimid period and “ are the charters of 


1 See below: Catalogue Raisonné. 


liberties granted by the caliphs and sultans of 
medieval Egypt to the Monastery.” Professor 
Atiya points out their value in the field of Arabic 
palaeography, the historical geography of the Mid- 
dle East, and the constitutional and legal history 
of Islamic polity. The firmans are the decrees of 
the Ottoman period. The treaties are mainly 
agreements settling differences between the monks 
of the Monastery and the Bedouin tribes of Mount 
Sinai. 

The sixteen plates are reproductions of some of 
the most interesting specimens of the Mount Sinai 
manuscripts. Professor Atiya chose one specimen 
of a dated codex from each century represented 
and had these followed by some signatures of 
famous medieval sultans, Qalawiin, Baybars II, 
Barqtgq, Inal, Qaikbay and Qansith al-Gauri. 
Three plates are devoted to the “ Codex Arabicus ” 
showing the Syriac palimpsest, the Greek, and the 
Kufic. The other plates show the following: 
Colophon of Four Gospels Dated 897 a. D.; Psalter 
Dated 977 a.p.; Four Gospels Dated 1056 A. p.; 
Gospel Lectionary Dated 1117 a.p.; Liturgy Dated 
1298 a.p.; Old Testament Dated 1358 A.p.; 
Treaty Register 1575-1682 a.p.; Treaty Calendar 
1677-1700 a.p.; Seroll Dated 1519 a.p. with 
Khair Beg’s Signature and Seal. 

Since the publication of this hand-list, Professor 
Atiya has been preparing a Catalogue Raisonné, to 
be published in the Corpus Scriptorum Christia- 
norum Orientalum of the Université Catholique de 
Louvain. Each codex of the collection is slated for 
a description as follows: (a) a physical description 
in detail, (b) the contents with foliation, (c) in- 
cipits and explicits with translation, (d) colophons 
with translation and (e) notes on the margins and 
at the beginnings and ends of the codices, with 
historical material by subsequent readers. 

The illustrations in the present hand-list are 
well chosen, well reproduced and arranged. In- 
terested scholars can be grateful to Professor Atiya 
for announcing so well the results of the expedi- 
tion and hope for the early publication of his 
Catalogue Raisonné. 


GEORGE MAKDISI 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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The Architecture of Islamic Iran: The Il Khanid 
Period. By Donatp N. WivBer. (Princeton 
Oriental Series, 17; Princeton Monographs in 
Art and Archaeology, 29). Pp. xi-+ 208; 
217 illus. on 68 pp. Princeton: PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY PRrEss, 1955. 


The scope of this handsome volume is admirably 
stated at the head of its Introduction, “ This book 
comprises a historical sketch of the Il Khanid 
period of Iran, a discussion of the style of the 
architecture of this period, and a rather exhaustive 
catalogue of the surviving monuments.” The work 
consists of 99 pages of text; a catalogue (pp. 100- 
189) of 119 monuments (approximately a third of 
which were not seen by the author), a bibliography 
(pp. 192-200) of works used or cited, a good 
(though incomplete) index, 217 collotype illustra- 
tions (mostly from photographs), 3 useful maps, 
57 line drawings (mostly plans), and 12 diagrams 
of arch forms or lay-outs. This reviewer will leave 
to other hands appraisal of the historical section 
of this typographically elegant volume and will 
devote most of his limited space to observations on 
the author’s “ rather exhaustive catalogue,” which 
presumably contains the original documentation 
on which his stylistic, structural, and chronological 
conclusions are based. 


The happy confidence expressed by the author 
that his “... description of the monuments them- 
selves should have a lasting validity ” (p. ix) is, 
alas, denied to many scholars working in this new 
and difficult field. Let us test the basis of his 
assurance by examining as many of his descrip- 
tions as space permits. 


Our author states (p. 74), “The plaster 
squinches of the Masjid-i-Baba ‘Abd Allah at 
Nayin are of the suspended type (Pl. 41).” Field 
notes and detailed photographs + made by this re- 
viewer indicate that the stalactites in question (p. 
128) are not suspended but were first modeled in 
a solid mud fill and then coated with white 
plaster.2 The illustration (Pl. 41), showing a 
completely plastered dome soffit above cloister- 
groined squinch vaults with no stalactites, is of 
some other building. In actuality, this reviewer’s 


1Negs. L58.28, -.31, and -.32, made 23 Feb. 1935. 
These and negatives cited infra are deposited, with 
prints, in the Islamic Archives. 

*For published photo., see Survey of Persian Art 
(Oxford U. Press, 1938-39), Pl. 412.E. 
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field notes and photographs * show that the dome 
soffit of the monument at point is of unplastered 
baked brick from the base line of its double-octa- 
gon zone to its crown. 

The partly ruined pishtaq of the Variamin Jami‘ 
is mentioned (p. 40) as having no minarets. To 
be sure, none appears in the illustration (Pl. 131), 
but this reviewer’s photograph (neg. L37.4, of 14 
Oct. 1934), made from the opposite side, shows 
remains of the circular core and winding stair of 
one of the usual pair of minarets which flanked 
such portals. 


A tomb tower at Rayy, illustrated from an old 
Sevruguin photograph * (Pl. 42), is twice described 
as nonextant (pp. 52, 129). The tower, in a state 
substantially as photographed some fifty years ago 
by Professor Jackson, stands above the Naqqira 
Khaneh *® on a rocky scarp to the east of ancient 
Rayy. On 26 June 1936 this reviewer recorded 
the tower in point. Rather than correct in detail 
the description which Dr. Wilber evolved from the 
old photograph, let it be said that this monument 
bears fragments of a naskhi inscription zone in cut 
brick below its remarkable brick mugqarnas cornice, 
and no colored tile. The tower, of the twelfth 
century, lies outside the chronological limits es- 
tablished for this volume. 


The description of the twice published Madrasa 
Imami at Isfahin (pp. 183-84) is understandably 
brief; it is to be regretted, however, that Dr. 
Wilber has not now told us which of the two 
widely divergent compass points that appear on 
his plan * he wishes us to accept, and give us some 
hint of its scale. Even more welcome would be an 
explanation of why an expedition was indicated to 
establish the provenance of the mihrab removed 
from this monument if a photograph showing it 
in situ reposed in the archives of the expedition’s 
sponsor.$® 


® Negs. L58 .30, -.33. 

*The surviving negatives of the famous Sevruguin 
collection, a remarkable series of historical, architec- 
tural, and ethnological photographs begun in the reign 
of Nasr al-Din Shih and continued to the coronation 
of Ridai Khin Pahlawi, have been preserved for scholar- 
ship; they are now held by the Committee for Islamic 
Culture as part of the Islamic Archives. 

5 A tomb tower excavated by Dr. E. Schmidt in 1936. 

*By a measured plan, twelve photographs (negs. 
L148 .30 .-42), and field notes. 

7 Ars Islamica, VIII-1 (1940), Fig. 2. 

SIbid., p. 97, n. 6. The genuineness of this magnifi- 
cent mihrdb of mosaic faience (Survey, Pl. 402), now in 
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The Gunbad-i Sayyidun (its full name is Gun- 
bad-i Sayyidun Buzorg) at Abargih is not “ almost 
entirely destroyed ” (p. 176); this reviewer’s six- 
teen photographs® show its dome intact with a 
splendid painted inscription zone of knotted kifi 
at the springing. Dr. Wilber has not exposed his 
reasons for treating this monument as a unit with 
the nearby but quite distinct and separate Gun- 
bad-i Sayyidun Gul-i Surkh. Although he informs 
us (p. 176) that he has not visited this latter 
monument, the walls of which stand,’° he credits 
himself (p. 210) with Godard’s photograph ** (PI. 
181), which is listed incorrectly (p. 176) as Pl. 
180. 

In the sahn of the Masjid-i Jami‘ ‘Atig at Shiraz 
is a curious structure, known locally as the Khoda- 
khaneh (God house).** Originally it had a cylin- 
drical buttress at each of its four corners, but only 
three of these were standing in 1935, the year this 
reviewer began recording this part of the mosque 
in a series of photographs which by 1937 num- 
bered 54 negatives.‘* Comparison of Dr. Wilber’s 
description with these photographs discloses sev- 
eral points of divergence. The inscription frieze 


is on all three of the extant buttresses, not two 
(p. 183). Dr. Wilber twice describes (pp. 52, 183) 


the unusual technique of this inscription as of cut 
stone inset into light blue glazed tiles.** Actually, 
although the characters are of stone, they are not 
inlaid in the tile but stand in relief, while the 
tiles (faience mosaic in a spiral design of lapis 
and turquoise blue) are inset in the cut-away back- 
ground. In this reviewer’s observation this exam- 


the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Acc. No, 39.20), is 
not in question; in support of its authenticity this re- 
viewer is happy to state that in 1937 he purchased from 
tile-workers in Isfahin a complete set of tissue tracings 
which had obviously been made before the mihradb was 
taken from the madrasa. 

® Negs. L28.8 -.23 of 23-26 Sept. 1934. 

1° Recorded by this reviewer, 23-26 Sept. 1934, photo- 
graphed on 16 negs. L27.1, -.40 to -.44; L32.2 to -.10. 

11 Cf, Ars Islamica, III (1936), Fig. 50. 

22Up to 1937, when a repair program was inaugu- 
rated, there reposed, half-buried beside its ruins, the base 
of a smallish Achaemenian column, known as the dig 
(cauldron), its exposed surface rubbed to a dark polish 
by innumerable barren women. 

1?The unpublished plan of the entire mosque, sur- 
veyed and drawn by Mr. Robert Van Nice in 1937, is in 
the Islamic Archives. ‘ 

1¢His improperly filtered photograph (Pl. 197) from 
which this information seems to have been deduced is 
certainly an ambiguous document. 
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ple of faience mosaic inlay in champlevé stone is 
unique.’® 


If, as stated on p. 98, “.. . efforts have been 
made” to make the bibliographical lists on the 
monuments “as exhaustive as possible,” one may 
be permitted to wonder why that for the Gumbad-i 
‘Alawiyan (p. 152) contains but four entries, 
Worthy of inclusion in an archaeological study 
of such pretense would be N. V. Khanykov, “ Poe- 
zdka v Persidskii Kurdistan,” Imperatorskoe Rus- 
skoe Geograficheskoe Obschestvo, Vestnik, VI, pt. 
5 (1852), p. 11,7° where that pioneer student of 
the Islamic architecture and epigraphy of Persia 
first identified the monument for scholarship, 
made accurate observations on its mixed Seljiiq 
and Mongol styles, and, by copying all the inscrip- 
tions, dashes our hopes that at that earlier date 
they might have contained historical evidence. H. 
K. Brugsch, Reise der Kgl. preussischen Gesand- 
schaft nach Persien 1860 und 1861, 2 vols. (Leip- 
zig, 1862-63), I: 376,’7 is first to mention a crypt 
—the crypt which Herzfeld tells us praying women 
prevented him from entering.’ On the occasion 
of this reviewer’s first (of three) visits in the 
summer of 1937, he was told that it was the lair of 
a ferocious dragon, which is undoubtedly not the 
reason Dr. Wilber failed to fill this lacuna in Herz- 
feld’s report, or to check that of Brugsch. As a 
matter of fact, the crypt—a place of pilgrimage 
for barren women—is reached by a stairway in the 
floor of the mihrab; had Dr. Wilber entered it, he 
would have seen a powerful cross-vault of baked 
brick laid in vertical lamine—a vault rare in 
Persia and, to this reviewer’s knowledge, not other- 
wise represented there in this technique. The 
crypt walls show ca. 1 m. of the rubble foundation 
which Dr. Wilber could not find on the exterior. 
The grave-marker, noted by Brugsch as of lime- 
stone, is a plain plaster-covered turbeh oriented 


15 Inspiration from cloisonné enamel was not impos- 
sible; Mr. John Pope kindly informs me that there is a 
Chinese literary tradition, as yet unsubstantiated by 
artifacts, to the effect that such wares entered China 
from the West during the Mongol era. Cloisonné jew- 
elry was, of course, a craft known to the Achaemenians. 

16 Cf. Archiv fiir wissenschaftliche Kunde von Russ- 
land, XIII (1854), p. 529. 

17 Cf. Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin, Zeitschrift, 
XIV (1863), p. 226. 

18K. Herzfeld, “ Die Gumbadh-i-‘Aliwiyyin ... ,” in 
A Volume of Oriental Studies Presented to Edward G. 
Browne ..., T. W. Arnold and R. A. Nicholson, eds. 
(Cambridge, 1922), p. 192. 
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128° W of N™, agreeing with the axis of the 
mihrab above. To advert to the bibliography, 
Herzfeld’s scholarly reconnaissance made during 
World War I is recorded by F. Sarre, “ Kunst- 
wissenschaftliche Arbeit wihrend des Weltkrieges 
in Mesopotamien, Ost-Anatolien, Persien und 
Afghanistan,” in Kunstschutz im Kriege, P. Cle- 
men, ed. (Leipzig, 1919), II: 199 and photo. p. 
198.1° KE. Herzfeld’s “ Khorasan,” Der Islam, XI 
(1921), p. 171, leads us to P. Coste, Monuments 
Modernes de la Perse (Paris, 1867), which on p. 
50 gives us our first illustration of the monument, 
while A. Gayet, L’art persan (Paris, 1895), p. 175, 
shows the earliest identified illustration. While 
we may be grateful that the author has not pedan- 
tically cited all the travel literature that refers to 
this structure, sufficient exists to indicate that the 
monument was not so comparatively unknown as 
Herzfeld elaborately indicates in the Browne Fest- 
schrift, pp. 186-187. The earliest published photo- 
graph of the tomb which has come to the attention 
of this reviewer is found in C. E. Stewart, Through 
Persia in Disguise (London, 1911), facing p. 214. 
Herzfeld corrects his earlier identification from 
“Grabmal des ‘Aliden ” to that of a family of 
ministers, this in his “ Arabischen Inschriften aus 


Iran und Syrien,” Archdologische Mitteilungen 


aus Iran, VIII-2 (1936), p. 95. In one of the 
several contributions that were withdrawn from 
the Survey of Persian Art,?° V. Minorsky, “ Geo- 
graphical Factors in Persian Art,” BSOAS, IX-3 
(1938), p. 631,°" suggests that the mausoleum is 
that of the rich and influential ‘Alawi family 
which flourished in Hamadan under the last 
Seljiiqs; he therefore assigns the building to ca. 
A.D. 1200-50, rather than in the reign of Uliaitii 
(1305-16) as proposed by Herzfeld, followed by 
our author. These observations on Dr. Wilber’s 
bibliographical methods and their implications 
may be concluded with mention that his citations 
(p. 152) for this monument in the Survey lack 
pp. 1301-03, Figs. 355 (plan), 474c, -f (ornament), 
and Pl. 513 (photo. of panel). 

To return to the description of this monument, 
in particular to the elaborate plasterwork of the 
interior, composed in a scheme of niches flanked 


19Cf. Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, n. F., XXX 
(1919), p. 301. 

20Cf. Bulletin of the American Institute for Persian 
Art and Archaeology, No. 7 (Dec. 1934), p. 22, n. 5. 

*1 Citing in n. 2, Rahat-al-Sudir, p. 40; Jahdn-gushd, 
Es 736. 
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by colonnettes, Dr. Wilber informs us (p. 152) 
that “. .. eight pairs of these colonnettes are 
carried up over the squinch arches.” This arrange- 
ment, if true, would be unusual and worthy of 
recording, but reference to Herzfeld’s photo- 
graph *? shows that the colonnettes in question 
terminate in vase capitals, above which the over- 
sailing squinch arches show ordinary rectangular 
reveals. Again referring to these interior colon- 
neettes, Dr. Wilber tells us (p. 152) that they are 
“...a plaster shell applied to the plain surfaces 
of the bearing walls.” Evidence recorded in 
another of Herzfeld’s photographs ** and in several 
of the 106 photographs of the monument made by 
this reviewer indicates that this observation is not 
in keeping with the facts. Actually, the plaster 
colonnettes in point overlie a core of radially-laid 
brick which measure but 3 & % cm. on the end 
face ; these tiny units are set with the 7 cm. dimen- 
sion vertical and are staggered, as though in- 
tended to frame the kind of carved plaster joint- 
plugs to be seen in similar colonnettes on the 
facade. The degradation of such delicately and 
laboriously wrought brick colonnettes to mere 
armatures for plasterwork, plus the fact (recorded 
in this reviewer’s photographs and field notes), 
that ca. 50cm. of their lower shafts are buried 
behind the plaster dado, is clear evidence that the 
interior was originally designed for another deco- 
rative scheme, one with more exposed brickwork, 
possibly close to the style of the facade. The 
elaborate, all-over plasterwork of the interior there- 
fore represents a later decision. When this change 
took place is not yet certain, but assurance that it 
occurred should stimulate further study of this 
unusual monument. 

Coming now to the plans, most of which, we 
are assured, “were surveyed by theodolite” (p. 
97), this reviewer must confess that he is not im- 
pressed.** Space remains to discuss but one. Com- 


22. G. Browne Festschrift, Taf. IIT. 

*3 Thid., Taf. IV. 

*4The use of the theodolite, an instrument capable of 
tolerances + 0.lem., is of questionable practicality in 
surveys for drawings at such minute scales as some of 
these, where the width of a line in the reproduction may 
represent 10. em. on the monument. The small struc- 
tures that comprise the majority of the monuments here 
recorded could be surveyed more easily and within 
practical tolerances by the use of a prismatic compass, 
two sighting prisms, a plumb bob, cords, stakes, and 
metal tapes. It is only when working on a complex 
structure or at a scale of 1:50 or larger that the ac- 
curacy of the theodolite comes into play. 
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parison of a plan of the Jami‘ at Ashtarjin made 
by this reviewer *° with that of Dr. Wilber (Fig. 
26) reveals many discrepancies in the latter. To 
mention a few of the details found lacking: an 
area of six bays to the SW of the dome chamber, 
the stairway by the adjoining entrance, mhirabs 
on two piers of the NE iwdn, indication of rebuilt 
piers, and the stairway to the zemistain in the E 
corner. Even more serious is the omission of in- 
dications of the vaults, which happen to be of his- 
torical importance. The character of the construc- 
tion is misrepresented by faulty indication of the 
peripheral walls, which in reality run in anything 
but the straight lines of Dr. Wilber’s drawing. 
These walls, of considerable structural interest, are 
curtains of mud brick between baked brick piers, 
with heavy exterior buttresses at several points, the 
mud guttered away here and there, the thickness 
not constant. The character of such walls, which 


speak of centuries of weathering and repairs, can 
be shown in an accurate drawing, but such a draw- 
ing must be made at the site, and at scale; it 
cannot be done satisfactorily from dimensioned 
sketches which are worked up months or years 
later in the distant comfort of a drafting room.”® 


Now a few words regarding the editing and 


illustrations. This reviewer has been assured on 
reliable authority that the choice of the general 
title was made by the publisher: standing on the 
dust-jacket without its qualifying phrase, it prom- 
ises more than the book is prepared to deliver, a 
practice which may be clever merchandising but is 
not scholarship. In several instances our author 
might have been better served by his editors. 
Inasmuch as he first entered Persia in December 
of 1934 it is obvious that he could not have re- 


25 Made 10-14 Nov. 1936 and 29 June 1937 with the 
able assistance of Mr. Robert Van Nice. Unpublished. 
Surveyed with a Zeiss IV theodolite (with electrically 
illuminated scales) set up at 18 triangulation stations, 
from which a grid of cords was run inside and all 
around outside the building; all measurements were 
taken by offset from the cords; drawn (as measured) 
to scale 1:50 on graph paper, the vaults added later on 
a tracing; see A. H. Detweiler, Manual of Archaeological 
Surveying (New Haven, American Schools of Oriental 
Research, 1948), p. 33; ef. Ars Islamica, II.2 (1935), 
plan facing p. 153. 

2°“Tt does not in the least follow that because a 
drawing is delicate, or looks careful, it has been care- 
fully drawn from the thing represented; in nine in- 
stances out of ten, careful and delicate drawings are 
made at home.” John Ruskin, The Stones of Venice, 
3 vols. (New York, Wiley, 1880), I: 377. 
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corded three monuments (pp. 155, 167, 182) in 
February of that year. A keener eye would have 
curbed a predilection for the word displays (8 
times on p. 144). A more careful checking of the 
bibliography section would have made consistent 
the use of capitals in German nouns; would have 
changed Gluck to Gliick; Munshi Mohun Lal to 
Mohan Lal munshi; Villard, V. M. to Monneret 
de Villard, Ugo; and would have supplied Pute- 
shestuiye po severnoy Persii (Travels in Northern 
Persia [in 1842-43]) by T. N. Berezin (Kazan, 
1852), to complete the citation on p. 149.77 If two 
definitions of imdm-zddeh are necessary (pp. 32 
and 36), they might agree. If the jargon poché 
(p. 78, last line, et passim) must be employed, it 
should be set in quotation marks and, considering 
that it does not appear as a noun in the great 
6-vol. Larousse du XX¢ Siécle (1932), its peculiar 
meanings ** should be explained in a glossary for 
the benefit of those not familiar with the argot of 
the architectural ateliers of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. Its use in the legend of Fig. 47 is incorrect, 
even by Beaux Arts’ standards. 

The following textual changes seem in order: 
p. 40, line 18: west to West; p. 45, line 12: walls 
to courses; p. 52, line 8, et passim: line to revet; 
p-. 52, line 23, et passim: lined to revetted; p. 55, 
line 31, e¢ passim: lining to revetment; p. 104, 
s.v. Zuzan, line 10: translates to transliterates ; 
p- 115, col. 2, line 21: followed to preceded; p. 117, 
col. 2, line 24, p. 118, col. 1, lines 19, 21: arches to 
vaults; °° p. 143, end of col. 2: supply missing 
text; p. 154, s.v. Abargih, line 8: structure to 
span, line 9: delete in size; p. 183, s.v. Shiraz: 
751/1351 to 752/1351; p. 186, col. 1, next to last 
line: Ruhn to Rukn. 

The uneven quality of the photographic illustra- 
tions again indicates that the collotype process, 
with its tendency to veil highlights, should not be 
expected to give brilliant reproduction except from 
carefully selected architectural photographs. At 
their best (Pls. 6, 28, 41, 86, 129, 144, 171, 189, 
209, 210) these collotypes are excellent and will 


*7 If mention is to be made of Schroeder’s riposte to 
Godard’s stringent review of the Islamic architectural 
sections of the Survey (pp. 165, 198), the useful review 
itself should have been included; it is A. Godard, “ ‘ The 
Architecture of the Islamic Period,’ A Survey of Persian 
Art. Compte-Rendu,” Ars Islamica, VIII (1941), pp. 
3-12. 

*8a. The solid black parts of a conventional plan 
drawing: b. The plan considered as pattern. 

2° An arch cannot be “ groined.” 
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yield handsome lantern slides ; at their worst (Pls. 
68, 75, 76, 79, 80, 81, 83, 84, 124, 133, 149, 150, 
172), first-class slides are hardly possible. Several 
reproductions (Pls. 23, 36, 97, 116, 130, 153, 157) 
must have been made of prints from wretched 
negatives. It seems inexcusable that others (Pls. 
7, 30, 35, 111, 120, 144, 195) were cropped crooked. 
Muddy skies in Pls. 39, 49, 69, 117, and 145 would 
have yielded to the air-brush. Pl. 126 appears to 
be upside down. The photographic credits for Pls. 
122, 190, and 212 seem to be inaccurate. 

By not blackening in the walls of his plans our 
author has reduced their usefulness as teaching 
documents; slides from fine-line drawings such as 
these are hard to make and difficult to read on the 
screen. 

In conclusion, this reviewer would like to hazard 
a general opinion on the scope of the work before 
us. With exploration in the remoter areas of the 
Near East still somewhat less luxurious than a 
sojourn in the vicinity of the Place Vendéme, we 
must be thankful for any new document brought 
us from the frontiers of this new field. It would 
be ungrateful, therefore, to criticize our author for 
monuments omitted, especially as discovery is so 
often a matter of chance. Our author was quite 
within his rights to confine his field work to what- 
ever area he chose or circumstances imposed. But 
in working up his data for publication he was 
under no obligation to limit his purview by the 
political frontiers of modern Iran. The monu- 
ments here displayed were but a part of the vast 
panorama of medieval Islamic architecture, a 
canvas which extended far eastward into Central 
Asia and westward to the Atlantic. More specifi- 
cally, because large areas to the north and north- 
east of modern Iran were within the cultural and 
political spheres of the Ilkhanids, a study of the 
architectural monuments in the south can scarcely 
be valid without some attempt to view them in 
their original entity. For sources in the Russian 
language, our author’s bibliography lists but 
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twelve works by eight authors, and of these only 
two were published since 1934. It was about that 
year that Soviet archaeological policy—for reasons 
then obscure but which present events go a long 
way to explain—decreed a much more active in- 
terest in the Islamic monuments of the Caucasus, 
Transcaspia, and Central Asia. From 1934 to the 
present an ever widening stream of books and 
articles on Islamic architecture has been pouring 
from Russian presses. The result is that an appal- 
lingly large number of Islamic monuments—many 
new to scholarship—are now laid before us in ex- 
cellent drawings (including isometrics), photo- 
graphs (many in clear reproduction), and text.*° 
Even though but a fraction of this mass of mate- 
rial has reached our largest libraries, and despite 
its still inadequate bibliographical controls,** its 
very existence is a challenge that cannot be ignored. 

What a contrast lies between this Soviet activity 
and American interest in the Islamic architecture 
of Iran, which began with such fanfare over two 
decades ago, worked up to the typographical mag- 
nificence of the Survey of Persian Art, and then 
petered out to its present trickle, as though to 
demonstrate that Gresham’s Law operates in areas 
other than economics. The time is too late for 
further amusement of dowagers, nor is it enough 
nowadays to impress Near Eastern politicians. 
The time is for meticulously honest studies that 
we can lay in the hands of those young scholars in 
Muslim lands who are looking to us for standards. 


Myron BEMENT SMITH 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


°° Because the subject matter does not lend itself 
easily to distortion as Communist propaganda, the 
authors seem to have been left to write pretty much 
as they please—by Soviet. standards. 

31 Current books and articles in the Russian language 
are indexed by subject in Monthly List of Russian Acces- 
sions (Library of Congress, 1948-) ; recent accessions of 
books are indexed by subject and place-names in The 
Library of Congress Subject Catalog [annual] (1950-). 





Concise English-Chinese Dictionary, Romanized, 


by James C. Quo. Rutland, Vermont and 
Tokyo, Japan: Cuaryes E. Turrre Co., xi 
+ 323 pp. $1.50. 

This convenient pocket-size volume (about 3” 


X 514”) contains, as stated by the compiler, over 
10,000 English words and expressions with their 


Chinese equivalents, and is intended for the “ stu- 
dents, government and military people, business- 
men, travelers, overseas Chinese, and others with 
an interest in the Chinese language as it is spoken 
and written today.” The compiler has particularly 
stressed modern military and technical terms and 
neologisms. 

The English entry is printed in heavy-faced 
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type. The accent is not indicated. The name of 
the Part of Speech is given as an italic abbrevia- 
tion. When the English word has more than one 
meaning, an explanation is very often given in 
parentheses in italic type. This is followed by the 
Chinese equivalent, first in Romanization (modi- 
fied Wade-Giles system), with tones indicated, and 
then in Chinese characters. Some compounds and 
phrases containing the key word are occasionally 
given at the end of the entry. 

A dictionary of this size and scope cannot be 
expected to be complete, but it is gratifying to note 
the wide range of entries selected by the compiler 
for inclusion in his work. Subject labels indicate 
terms pertaining to Air Force, Infantry, Cavalry, 
Artillery, Weapons, Automobile, Chemistry, Navi- 
gation, Aviation, Mechanics, Electricity, Architec- 
ture, Photography, Mineralogy, Botany, Ichthy- 
ology, Physiology, Music, Law and Medicine. 
Terms used or created exclusively by the Chinese 
Communists are marked with two asterisks, and 
those used by the Government of the Republic of 
China—with one asterisk. Terms limited to the 


United States are also marked. 
The Dictionary contains a number of useful ap- 
pendices (pp. 285-323), viz., Numbers (including 


a list of 31 most frequent denominators), Time, 
Weights and Measures, Family Relations, Railways 
of China, Important Geographical Names of 
China, Important Geographical Names of the 
World, A List of Common Chinese Foods. 

On the whole the work appears to be a careful 
compilation. However, in some instances addi- 
tional semantic explanations should have been 


given more generously, e. g., we find “ pipe, n. yen? 
tou® 4HS-,” without any explanation what kind 
of pipe is meant; “ to send ” is rendered by “ p‘ait 
ch‘ien*® IRs ” also without explanation; under 
“plant ” only “ chih? wut ffi” is given and no 
Chinese equivalent in the sense of “ factory.” 

In spite of the statement in the Introduction 
(p. ix) to the effect that the Dictionary is intended 
for those “with an interest in the Chinese lan- 
guage as it is spoken and written today,” there 
is a general tendency toward “written” forms, 
Students of spoken Chinese will probably be some- 
what disappointed not to find such useful everyday 
words as ch‘a* pu to? 324.4% under “ almost,” or 
it* fang HbA under “ place ” (instead we find chi 
hut $€-— and chin* hu’ jf under “ almost,” 
and ch‘ang? so* $3 Jf under “ place ”). To “ drink” 
is rendered by yin® ff&{ and not by ho* 0% ; under 
“house” we find fang? wu' 3 )# and not fang’ 
tzu Ja-fF. Inclusion of a number of colloquial 
phrases and expressions would have made the 
Dictionary still more valuable. 

The following is probably an oversight : “ cargo” 
is translated as “huo* ch‘uan” Tf ff” (should be 
reversed) ; “long before” is given as “ bu* chiu? 
3 ch‘ien® AAL py” (before long?) ; “ grammer” 
should be spelled “ grammar.” 

In conclusion, I should like to commend the 
compiler for successfully tackling his difficult and 
time-consuming task and providing us with this 
practical and usable dictionary in a convenient 
form. 


SERGE KASSATKIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Japan’s Modern Century. By Hueu Borton. Pp. 524. 
New York: RONALD Press, 1955. Economic and 
cultural transformation of Japan following her 
opening to the West. 

The Boxer Catastrophe. By CHESTER C. TAN. Pp. 276. 
New York: CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PREss, 1955. The 
Boxer Rebellion and its aftermath, especially the 
Russian occupation of Manchuria, emphasizing the 
Chinese point of view. 

The Great Loochoo; A Study of Okinawan Village Life. 
By CLARENCE J. GLACKEN. Pp. 324. Berkeley: 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PREss, 1955. Anthropo- 
geographical study of three types of Okinawan 
villages. 

Russia’s Japan Expedition of 1852 to 1855. By GEORGE 


ALEXANDER LENSEN. Pp. xxvii + 208. Gainesville: 
UNIVERSITY OF FLormpA Press, 1955. A Russian 
expedition to Japan under Vice-Admiral Putiatin, 
prior to the famous mission of Commodore Perry. 

Leaders of Twentieth-Century China; An Annotated 
Bibliography of Selected Chinese Biographical 
Works in the Hoover Library. By EvGene WU. 
Pp. viii+ 106. Stanford: STaNrorD UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1956. Mostly political figures, both Kuo- 
mintang and Communist, but some intellectuals and 
business men. 

Village Life in Modern Thailand. By Joun E. DEYOUNG. 
Pp. 225. Berkeley and Los Angeles: UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA PrEss, 1955. Life of the rice-farmers 
of central and northern Thailand. 
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OF THE 


American Oriental Society 


MEETING AT BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 1956 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIXTH MEETING 
of the Society was held at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel in Baltimore, Maryland, on April 9, 10, and 
11, 1956. The following members of the Society 
registered their attendance: 


W. F. Albright, G. T. Artola, J. Baumgarten, J. A. 
Bellamy, F. R. Blake, R. A. Bowman, W. N. Brown, B. 
W. Buchanan, V. Busyakul, S. Cammann, A. S. Chase, 
A. Chejne, H. G. Creel, G. F. Dales, Florence E. Day, 
W. A. C. H. Dobson, Anne E. Draffkorn, P. E. Dumont, 
I. Dyen, A. S. Ehrenkreutz, D. M. C. Englert, J. J. 
Finkelstein, J. A. Fitzmyer, D. N. Freedman, V. J. 
Furst, C. S. Gardner, Mrs. Charles S. Gardner, H. S. 
Gehman, H. L. Ginsberg, S. Glazer, N. Glueck, V. R. 
Gold, L. C. Goodrich, E. I. Gordon, M. Greenberg, J. C. 
Greenfield, A. Grigolia, A. Guillaume, E. Adelaide Hahn, 
W. W. Hallo, L. Hartman, C. T. Hodge, H. M. Hoenigs- 
wald, E. Hofmann, 8S. Iwry, H. W. Jacobson, A. Jamme, 
M. A. Jazayery, Roberta Kahn, I. Kawar, K. K. Key, 
8. N. Kramer, W. G. Lambert, T. O. Lambdin, J. Landau, 
G. S. Lane, W. Leslau, B. Lewis, Mrs. Hildegard Lewy, 
J. Lewy, J. K. Linn, Jr., B. P. Lozinski, D. I. Macht, E. 
Mainz, Mrs. Marie Mainz, G. Makdisi, M. Mansoor, L. 
Marwick, J. L. McKenzie, R. C. McNeil, H. G. May, 
R. T. Meyer, W. L. Moran, Elfie Newman-Perper, F. 
North, R. F. Ogden, L. Oppenheim, H. M. Orlinsky, R. A. 
Parker, M. Perlmann, B. E. Perry, H. I. Poleman, M. H. 
Pope, Edith Porada, D. T. Ray, Erica Reiner, R. H. 
Robinson, S. Rosenblatt, F. Rosenthal, M. B. Rowton, R. 
C. Rudolph, W. Samolin, N. M. Sarna, G. M. Schramm, 
0. R. Sellers, Mrs. Elsa Liefeld Sherman, C. C. Shih, 
M. B. Smith, R. M. Smith, E. A. Speiser, W. E. Staples, 
F, J. Stephens, L. Sternbach, B. SzezeSniak, H. Tadmor, 
P. Thieme, Mrs. Winifred Smeaton Thomas, G. W. Van 
Beek, M. Vogelstein, R. W. Weiler, M. M. Weinstein, 
A. G. Wenley, R. J. Williams, J. Young, S. Zeitlin, 
F. Zeman. (Total 116) 


The first session was called to order by Presi- 
dent Herrlee G. Creel at 9:30 a.m., Monday, 
April 9. The Secretary-Treasurer stated that the 
detailed Treasurer’s Report had been adopted by 
the Executive Committee and that mimeographed 
copies of this report were available at the registra- 
tion table. He then presented the following sum- 
mary of the report: 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, 1955 
Assets 

Investments, general funds (cost) 

Investments, Louise Wallace Hackney 
Scholarship Fund (cost) 

Cash deposited in the New Haven Bank, 
i RE Kk CAREERS RHEE ADORE EROS 

Cash deposited in the New Haven Savings 
Bank 

Cash deposited in the Connecticut Savings 
Bank 

Petty Cash 

Value of inventory of printed books at cost 


$ 31,113.27 
56,027.93 
495.73 


15,960.51 


10,444.05 


$117,615.47 
Liabilities 
General Endowment 
Named Funds 
Special Nies Fund 
Miscellaneous gifts 
Life Membership Fund 
Reserve Fund 
Capital gains 
Louise Wallace Hackney Scholarship Fund 
Original bequest 
Capital gains 
Surplus 


$ 16,300.00 
1,165.33 
155.50 
7,450.64 
1,500.00 
3,008.23 


50,768.55 
5,399.95 
31,867.27 


$117,615.47 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Receipts 
Cash balance January 1, 1955 
Annual dues 
Income from investments 
Sale of publications and subscriptions... . 
Advance payments 
Contributions for publications 
Sale of addressograph service 
Author charges 
Collected for annual dinner 
Gifts to endowment 
Life member fees 
Securities sold 
Capital gains 
Refund of overcharge by Baltimore P.O. 
Sale of substitute assistant’s time 
Miscellaneous 


$ 19,810.51 
4,982.10 
6,381.46 
5,114.22 

162.07 
416.61 
48.74 
124.23 
331.10 
1,037.00 
608.75 
832.41 
664.79 
29.72 
111.00 
4.42 


$ 40,659.13 
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Disbursements 


Producing and distributing Journal $ 6,371.03 

Author charges 140.65 

Offprint No. 27 16.61 

Secretary’s assistant and office expense... 2,215.12 

Cost of annual meeting and dinner 659.20 

Maintenance of Library 116.40 

Dues to ACLS 75.00 

American Oriental Series 38, 39, 40 4,377.63 

Royalties on sales of American Oriental 
i RT PTT ee 

Cost of distributing American Oriental 
Series 

Credits refunded 

Accrued interest on bonds purchased 

Award to Hackney Scholar 

Securities purchesed 

Advance payments applied to purchase of 
publications 

Miscellaneous 


349.75 


203.50 
151.14 
27.80 
2,000.00 
3,806.50 


$ 20,628.91 


Cash balance $ 20,030.22 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts 
of the Treasurer and of the Committee on Investments 
of the American Oriental Society, and that we believe 
them to be correct and in accord with the report sub- 
mitted. We have also personally examined all securities 
in the safe-deposit box at the New Haven Savings Bank 
and find that they differ from the list submitted, here- 
with, to the extent represented by records of the sales 
and purchases of securities by the Society since Decem- 
ber 31, 1955. 

Signed: WEsLEY E. NEEDHAM 
Signed: Briaegs W. BUCHANAN 
February 17, 1956 


The Secretary-Treasurer continued his report 
as follows: 


The total number of members on the roll of the 
Society as of April 9, 1956 is 961. Of this total 836 are 
corporate members, 99 life members, 25 honorary 
members, and 1 honorary associate. Since April 18, 
1955, the date of my last report to the Society, 46 have 
been added to the roll. In the same period we have lost 
26 by resignation. 

Since the last annual meeting of the Society the Secre- 
tary has learned of the death of the following members. 

Caleb Frank Gates, born in Istanbul, December 23, 
1903, Died December 24, 1955 in Santa Rosa, California. 
He had been a member of the Society since 1940. He 
became a member of the faculty of Princeton University 
in 1932 and in 1942 became Chancellor of the University 
of Denver where he was also Professor of History until 
his retirement in 1953. 

Louis Herbert Gray, born in Newark, New Jersey in 
1875, died August 18, 1955 in New York City. He first 
joined the Society in 1897 and became a life member in 


1953. As a teacher of Indo-Iranian languages he had 
served in Princeton University, the University of Ne- 
braska, and Columbia University. At the latter institu- 
tion he was Professor of Comparative Linguistics when 
he retired in 1944, His numerous publications in Indo- 
Iranian linguistics and philology include a worthy con- 
tribution to our own American Oriental Series. 

William S. Haas, born in Germany in 1883, died 
January 3, 1956 in New York City. Before World War 
II he had taught philosophy and government at the Uni- 
versity of Cologne and the Academy of Political Science 
in Berlin. In the United States after World War II his 
career included teaching and research in Iranian politics 
and culture at the University of Denver, the Asia Insti- 
tute, and Columbia University. 

Alexander Heidel, born in Argentina in 1907, died 
June 30, 1955 in Chicago. He became a member of the 
Society in 1938. He was trained as a Lutheran minister, 
and had devoted many years of research to the lan- 
guage and literature of ancient Assyria and Babylonia. 
As a member of the faculty of the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago, he had published The Baby- 
lonian Genesis and The Gilgamesh Epic and Old Testa- 
ment Parallels, 

Carl T. Keller, born in Nebraska August 26, 1872, died 
May 13, 1955, in Boston. He had a career in the business 
world and, at the same time, maintained many cultural 
interests. His Oriental interests included Egypt and 
China. He served as a trustee of the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute; and was a member of a number of learned 
societies. He had been a member of this Society since 
1928. 

Herbert William Magoun, born in Bath, Maine, Febru- 
ary 17, 1856, died January 8, 1956 in Belmont, Massa- 
chusetts. He was the senior member of the Society, 
having been on the roll since 1887. He was a Professor 
of Latin and Greek, successively at Colorado College, 
Oberlin College, and Redfield College. His interests, 
however, embraced many other fields including Oriental 
studies. 

Charles J. Ogden, born in 1882, died December 10, 
1955 in New York City. He was a life member of the 
Society, having joined originally in 1906. He was 
elected Corresponding Secretary of the Society in 1919, 
an office which he held until 1933. He was then elected 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society. He continued 
in this office until 1936 when the Society was reor- 
ganized. As a fitting conclusion to his long years of 
devoted service to the Society he has left a generous 
bequest for the endowment funds which will be known 
as the Charles J. Ogden Fund. Among his papers was 
found a 400 page manuscript giving an annalistic history 
of the Society from its beginning to its Centennial Cele- 
bration in 1942. This manuscript is now deposited in 
the Society’s Library. 

George Sarton, born in Belgium August 31, 1884, died 
March 22, 1956 in Cambridge, Mass. He had been a 
member of the Society since 1934, Previous to his asso- 
ciation with Harvard University he had lectured at the 
University of Illinois and George Washington Univer- 
sity. At Harvard he was Professor Emeritus of the 
History of Science. He was the founder and editor of 
Isis, an international journal devoted to this subject. 
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His monumental four volume work Introduction to the 
History of Science is a classic in its field. 

Mrs. Samuel Bryan Scott, a member of the Society 
since 1903 and for many years in the life member group, 
died January 5, 1956 in Norristown, Pennsylvania. 

Hutton Webster, of Palo Alto, California, a life mem- 
ber who joined the Society first in 1921, died May 20, 
1955. 


It was voted to adopt the reports. 


The members stood in a moment of silence in 
respect for the memory of the deceased members. 

The report of the Editor was presented by H. 
M. Hoenigswald, as follows: 


Numbers 2, 3, and 4 of Volume 75 and Number 1 of 
Volume 76 of the JouRNAL have been put into print since 
the last annual report. Volume 75 numbers 298 pages, 
and an even more rapid growth is anticipated for this 
coming year. Of these 298 pages, 189 were devoted to 
articles and brief communications, a very few pages to 
notes of various character, and the remainder to book 
reviews. The proportion in which our three major geo- 
graphic areas are represented is less adequate. The 
Near East and South Asia together account for 187 
pages of original contributions and book reviews; only 
43 pages, or barely half the space given to each of these 
two fields, deal with Far Eastern and Tibetan topics 
(Southeast Asia is included with South Asia). This 
is a slight improvement over the preceding volume. We 
hope that more is to come. It ought not to be necessary 
to say that the dearth of East Asiatic material, far 
from being the result of any editorial policy, reflects 
directly the disconcerting dearth of material offered to 
the editors; it is one of the editors’ most persistent and 
perturbing concerns. Here is an appeal to the many 
loyal and distinguished Far Eastern scholars in the 
Society to make it their concern, too. 

Volumes 38 and 39 of the American Oriental Series 
which were announced last year as ready for publication, 
have appeared (They are The Idea of History in the 
Ancient Near East, edited by R. C. Dentan, and Moshe 
Greenberg’s Hab/piru). Thanks to the generous efforts 
of the former editor, Murray B. Emeneau, the Index to 
Volumes 21 to 60 of the Journal, by E. H. Schafer, I 
Dyen, H. E. Fernald, and H. W. Glidden has been pub- 
lished as Volume 40 of the Series. The appearance of 
Bleek’s Bushman Dictionary (under the special editor- 
ship of Z. S. Harris) is imminent, and other volumes 
await the solution of the severe financial problems 
involved. 

The editor’s thanks go to his associates, James B. 
Pritchard who has selflessly acted as temporary Near 
Eastern editor, Edward H. Schafer, and, above all, to 
John De Francis who found it necessary to resign the 
Far Eastern editorship after several years of successful 
tenure. As always, he is indebted to the colleagues who 
have given him advice and help. 


Signed: Henry M. HoENIGSWALD, 
Editor 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Librarian was presented by 
the Secretary, as follows: 


During the year 1955/56, forty-four volumes, nineteen 
pamphlets, and two hundred twenty-eight numbers of 
periodicals have been added to the library. Of the 
periodicals one hundred fifty were in continuance of 
sets already in the Library; seventy-eight represent 
titles new to the Library. Of the monographs thirteen 
were gifts of members of the Society. Forty-nine volumes 
have been bound; twenty-six volumes loaned to non- 
resident members of the Society; and fifty volumes sent 
to the Editors of the Journal for review. 

The cataloguing of books, pamphlets and periodicals, 
is up to date. 

The following is the list of accessions for the year: 


American Oriental Society. Journal; index to v. 21-60, 
compiled by E. H. Schafer, H. E, Fernald, I. Dyen, 
[and] H. W. Glidden. 1955. (American Oriental 
ser., v. 40) 

Arango Bueno, T. Precolombia. 1954. 

Auboyer, J. La vie publique et privée dans L’Inde 
ancienne. Fasc. 6: Les jeux et les jouets. 1955. 
(Paris. Musée Guimet. Publications. Recherches et 
documents d’art et d’archéologie, t. 6) 

Banerjea, B. C. A short note on Bengali language and 
literature. 1955. (Univ. of Kentucky libraries. 
Occasional contribution, no. 73) 

Bareau, A. Les sectes bouddhiques du petit véhicule. 
1955. (cole francaise d’Extréme Orient. Publica- 
tions, v. 38) 

Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschap- 
pen. Museum. Prehistoric life in Indonesia; a new 
short guide to the prehistoric collection by H. R. 
van Heekeren. 1955. 

Bezacier, L. L’art viétnamien. Avec une préface de G. 
Cedés, [1955] 

Blank, S. H. “Of a truth the Lord hath sent me.” 
[1955] (The Goldenson lecture for 1955) 

Boisselier, J. La statuaire khmére et son évolution. 
[v. 1] Texte. [v. 2] Planches. 1955. 2v. (feole 
francaise d’Extréme Orient. Publications v. 37) 

Boneschi, P. La ydavé athénienne et l’inscription lihya: 
nite de monnaies tenues pour sabéennes. 1955. 

Cadiére, L. M. Croyances et pratiques religieuses des 
Viétnamiens. Avant-propos par 1. Malleret. 1955. 
(Beole francaise d’Extréme Orient. Publications. 
Hors série) 

Cannon, G. H. Orientalism and Sir William Junes. 
1955. 

Chéhadé, A.-K. Ibn an-Nafis et la découverte de la 
circulation pulmonaire. 1955. 

Davar, F. C. Iran and its culture. [1953] 
Davidson, J. L. The Lotus Sutra in Chinese art. 
(Yale studies in the history of art [8]) 
Ensink, J. Over de verlossende kennis in het Indische 

denken, 1954. 

Fine, H. A. Studies in Middle-Assyrian chronology and 
religion. 1955. 

Foucher, A. C. A. Les vies antérieures du Bouddha. 
Illustrés par J. Auboyer. 1955, (Paris. Musée 


1954. 
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Guimet. Annales. Bibliothéque de vulgarisation, 
t. 61) 

Freedman, D. N. Inaugural address: God compassionate 
and gracious. 1955. 

Glazer, S. 8. Bibliography of periodical literature on 
the Near and Middle East. 34, 36-37. 1955-56. 
Greenberg, M. The Hab/piru. 1955. (American Orien- 

tal ser., v. 39) ‘ 

Hallade, M. Arts de l’Asie ancienne. Thémes et motifs. 
II. L’Asie du sud-est. 1954. (Paris. Musée Guimet. 
Recherches et documents d’art et d’archéologie, t. 5) 

Indian National Congress, 60th session. Presidential 
address, [by] U. N. Dhebar. 1955. 

Indogaku Bukkyégaku kenkyi; Journal of Indian and 
Buddhist studies. v. 1-3 and special supplementary 
issue. 1952-55. 

Israel Oriental Society, Jerusalem. Journal. v. 1-21; 
Oct. 1920-1948. Incomplete. 

al-Jihiz, ‘Amr ibn Bahr, Abi’ ‘Uthman. Le kitab at- 
Tarbi' wa-tadwir de Gihiz, texte arabe avec une 
introduction [par] C. Pellat. 1955. 

Japan. Diet. Library. General Reference Division. 
Chiigoku chihé shi séroku k6. [1953] 

Japan. Diet. Library. General Reference Division. 
Chika Jimmin Kyéwakoku horei sakuin. [1954] 

Jitakas. La version méne du Nirada-Jitaka par P. 
Dupont. 1954. (cole francaise d’Extréme-Orient. 
Publications, 36) 

Joint Expedition of the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological 
Seminary and the American School of Oriental Re- 
search in Jerusalem, 1950. Excavations at New 
Testament Jericho and Khirbet En-Nitla. J. L. 
Kelso, director; D. C. Baramki, associate director. 
Supplementary material by W. F. Albright, A. 
Jeffery [and] C. U. Wolf. 1955. (American Schools 
of Oriental Research. Annual, v. 29-30 for 1949- 
1951) 

Jomier, J. Le mahmal et la caravane égyptienne des 
pélerins de La Mecque, XIIIe-XXe siécles. 1953. 
(Cairo. Institut francais d’archéologie orientale. 
Publications ) 

Jones, S. W. Public administration in Malaya. [1953] 

Koridze, D. L. Arkheologicheskie pamiatniki Tbilissi 
[Archeological antiquities of Tiflis] 1955. 

Kutscher, E. Y. New Aramaic texts. 1954. (American 
Oriental Society. Publications. Offprint ser., no. 
27) 

Lewicki, T. S&tudes ibidites nord-africaines. Ptie. I: 
Tasmiya Suyi) Gabal Nafiisa wa-qurahum. 1955. 
(Polska Akademia Nauk, Warsaw. Komitet Orien- 
talistyezny. Prace orientalistyezne, v. 4) 

al-Makrizi. al-Dhahab al-masbik fi dhikr man hajja 
min al-khulafa’ wal-mulik. Ed. by Jamal al-Din 
al-Shayyal. 1955. 

Marriott, McKim, ed. Village India; studies in the 
little community. Papers by A. R. Beals [et al. 
1955] (Comparative studies of cultures and civili- 
zations ) 

Maurice, A. L’Ame du riz, par A. Maurice et G. M. 
Proux. 1954. 

Nehru, J. Report to the All India Congress Committee, 
Avadi. 1955. 

Nersessian, S. der. An illustrated Armenian gospel of 


the XIV century and check list of Armenian manu- 
scripts in the Case Memorial Library. 1955. 

Novy orient; kulturné-politicky mésiénik., v. 8; v. 9, no, 
6-8; v. 10, no. 1-5, 7-10. 1953-55. 

Okazaki, Y., comp. Japanese literature in the Meiji era, 
comp. and ed. by Okazaki Yoshie. Tr. and adapted 
by V. H. Viglielmo. 1955. (Centenary Cultural 
Council ser.) 

Pithawalla, M. B. An introduction to Kashmir. 1953. 

Przeglad orientalistyezny. Nr. 4(16) 1955. 

Ramachandran, T. N. The Nagapattinam and other 
Buddhist bronzes in the Madras Museum. 1954, 
(Madras. Government Museum. Bulletin. New ser., 
General section, v. 7, no. 1) 

Reday, J. Z. What of Japan? 1955. 

Sanders, J. A. Suffering as Divine discipline in the Old 
Testament and Post-Biblical Judaism. 1955. (Col- 
gate Rochester Divinity School Bulletin, v. 28, spe- 
cial issue) 

Sarkisyanz, E. Russland und der Messianismus des 
Orients. 1955. 

Schlumberger, D. Le temple de Surkh Kotal en Bac- 
triane (II) par D. Schlumberger et Inscriptions de 
Surkh Kotal par R. Curiel. 1954. 

Scott, A. C. Kodogu no kirikubi: death masks in the 
Kabuki theatre. 1955. 

Scott, D. The Hankow collection: its history and con- 
tents. 1955. 

Sendai, Japan. (Miyagi Prefecture) Tohoku University. 
A catalogue of the Tohoku University collection of 
Tibetan works on Buddhism. Ed. by Y. Kanakura 
[et al. 1953] 

Serruys, H. The dates of the Mongolian documents in 
the Hua-i i-yii. 1954. 

al-Shayyal, Jamal al-Din. The Fatimid documents as a 
source for the history of the Fatimids and their 
institutions. 1954. 

al-Siri, Muhammad ibn ‘Ali. La Qasida Siiriya. Texte 
arabe édité et présenté par ‘Arif Tamir. 1955. 

Taboulet, G. La geste francaise en Indochine. t. 1. 
1955. 

Talati, K. M. The light on the Zoroastrian Mazdayas- 
nian religion. 1953. ; 
Thomas, F. W., ed. & tr. Tibetan literary texts and 
documents concerning Chinese Turkestan. Pt. 3. 
1955. (Oriental translation fund. New ser., v. 40) 

Tiflis. Muzei Gruzii. Gemmy Gosudarstvennogo Muzeia 
Gruzii [by M. N. Lordkipanidze] Vol. 1: Catalogue 
of gems found at Samtavro. 1954. 

Tokyo. University. Institute for Oriental Culture. 
Memoirs, no. 2-6, 1951-1954. 

Toyo bunka; Oriental culture, v. 1-5, 7-17. 1950-54. 

Two Indic books. 

Uray, G. Duplication, gemination and triplication in 
Tibetan. 1954, 

Uray, G. On the Tibetan letters ba and wa. 1955. 

Yajfiavalkya. Yoga-Yajiiavalkya, a treatise on Yoga 
Ed. by Sri Prahlad C. Divanji. 1954. (Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Bom- 
bay Branch. Monograph no. 3) 

Young, J. H. Terracotta figurines from Kourion in 
Cyprus, by J. H. Young and S. H. Young. 19955. 
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(Pennsylvania. University. Univ. Museum. Museum 
monographs) 

Yi, T‘ung. Jén jén kuo yii tzu hui. [1955] 

Zimmer, H. Philosophies of India, ed. by J. Campbell. 
[1951] (Bollingen ser., 26) 


Signed: JAMEs T. Bass, 
Librarian 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The Secretary presented the following as the re- 
port of the Executive Committee: 


Since the last annual meeting the Executive Com- 
mittee has conducted the business of the Society by 
means of votes taken by mail as provided in the Con- 
stitution. The following is a report of these acts of the 
Committee. The Hackney Scholarship, in the amount of 
$2,000, was awarded to Mr. James F. Cahill. Dr. Asch- 
win Lippe was appointed a member of the Committee on 
the Hackney Scholarship for three years. Edward H. 
Schafer was appointed an Associate Editor to fill the 
unexpired term of John De Francis. The Committee on 
Program and Local Arrangements for the meeting at 
Baltimore was appointed. The Secretary-Treasurer was 
authorized to execute a waiver of citation in probate 
proceedings in the matter of the will of the late Charles 
J. Ogden and to set up the eventual legacy on the Trea- 
surer’s books as an endowment known as the Charles J. 
Ogden Fund. The Treasurer’s report for the calendar 
year 1955 was approved and a tentative budget adopted 
for 1956 to enable the Treasurer to pay bills. Forty- 
four candidates for membership in the Society were 
elected. 

The Committee held its annual business meeting last 
night in this hotel, after a delightful dinner as the 
guests of Professor W. F. Albright. Reports of the 
various officers and committees were heard and adopted. 
Since there are no known vacancies in the list of twenty- 
five honorary members, no recommendations for election 
to this class of membership were made and the same 
Committee on Honorary Membership was reappointed. 
The Committee on the Hackney Scholarship reported a 
promising application which was not yet fully appraised. 
The Committee was given the authority to call upon 
the Treasurer for the normal award, if the application is 
finally approved. Mr. Archibald G. Wenley was reap- 
pointed as Chairman of the Committee for a term of 
three years. Twenty-eight candidates for membership 
in the Society were elected. Professor T. Cuyler Young 
was appointed Chairman of the Membership Commit- 
tee for next year. The Committee on Enlargement of 
Resources was reappointed for another year. The Com- 
mittee on Promotion of Oriental Research reported pre- 
liminary explorations of the subject of closer relations 
between the American Oriental Society and the Far 
Eastern Association. It was proposed that a joint 
liaison committee should be set up representing the two 
societies. Our Committee on Promotion of Oriental 
Research was asked to serve as our representative on 
such a liaison committee. It was also proposed and 
approved in principle that a plan be worked out for 
joint membership in the two societies for those whose 


interests lie in both, with a reduction in the combined 
membership fees. Professor E. A. Speiser was reap- 
pointed as Chairman of the Committee for a term of 
three years. The Secretary reported the names of fifty- 
one members who were two years in arrears in the pay- 
ment of annual assessments and who would be dropped 
from the roll. Ten of these were retained on the roll for 
further correspondence. A budget for 1956 with a total 
of $7,556.94 of new appropriations for the work of the 
Society was adopted. On recommendation of the Editor 
a sum not to exceed $1,000 previously assigned to the 
Journal Account was made available for use in the 
publication of a single monograph now under considera- 
tion. Professor Daniel H. H. Ingalls was appointed as 
the Society’s delegate to the American Council of 
Learned Societies for a term of four years, beginning 
January 1, 1957. Professor Herbert G. May was re- 
appointed as the Society’s representative on the Board 
of Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search. In consideration of the contributions of other 
learned societies, a special appropriation of $50 was 
made for the Comité International Permanent de Lin- 
guistes. The request of a member who is an emeritus 
professor to be allowed to remain on the roll without 
receiving the Journal for an annual assessment of $1.00, 
was granted. An invitation to hold the next annual 
meeting at Princeton was accepted. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Society’s delegate to the 
American Council of Learned Societies was pre- 
sented by the Secretary as follows: 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the American 
Council of Learned Societies was held at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., on January 26-27, 1956, in 
conjunction with the Conference of Secretaries of the 
constituent societies. The experience of the preceding 
year, in which there was a session open to the public, 
was carried a step further. As before, there was an 
evening session open to the general public. Further, 
several scholarly guests were invited to attend and par- 
ticipate in the panel discussions. 

The discussion groups dealt with the theme, “ Pro- 
gress and Survival: The Present-day Relevance of 
Eighteenth-Century Thought.” Three panels discussed 
this general theme under the headings: “Theories of 
Man,” “Origins of the American State,” and “ Theories 
of Art and Aesthetics,” with four leaders for each dis- 
cussion. These discussions were well organized and 
refreshing. Less successful was the attempt of rappor- 
teurs to summarize the nature of each discussion in a 
brief time allotment at the general meeting in the even- 
ing. The address at that general meeting was given by 
Barnaby C. Keeney, President of Brown University, on 
the subject, “ Education and Progress—Then and Now.” 

On January 25th there was a joint session of the 
Conference of Secretaries and the Board of Directors, at 
which the Secretaries were asked to state the needs of 
their societies as they would like to see those needs met 
by the Council. With some reference to priorities, these 
were stated as funds for publication, fellowships and 
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grants-in-aid, and interdisciplinary studies. There was 
general recognition that the Council was in a better 
position, because of organization, experience, and pres- 
tige, to appreach sources of funds than were most of the 
societies. There was also appreciation of the function 
of the Council as a coordinating agency and as a clearing 
house for ideas and procedures. 

For the coming year, Walter Laves was elected Vice- 
Chairman, and Paul MacKendrick Secretary. The Chair- 
man, Howard Mumford Jones, and the Treasurer, Harold 
B. Hoskins, were reelected. Your delegate, whose term 
as delegate expires this year, and J. Milton Cowan were 
elected to the Board of Directors. That Board has 
determined to meet once a month, at least through the 
spring of 1956, in the interests of the Council’s program. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Signed: JoHN A. WILSON 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Society’s representative on the 
Board of Trustees of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research was presented by the Secretary- 
Treasurer as follows: 


Last year when the report of your representative was 
read to you at Toronto by Professor Albright, Professor 
William H. Morton was Director of the Jerusalem 
School, with Professor Patrick W. Skehan Annual Pro- 
fessor, Professors John W. Wevers and Sherman E. 
Johnson Visiting Lecturers, and Messrs. Philip J. Ham- 
mond and William A. Power as Fellows. Dr. Morton 
represented the School as associate director of the 
Jericho expedition, collaborating with the British School 
in Jerusalem, while a number of the School’s students 
served as area supervisors on the site. Of special import 
in the excavations were the Neolithic and Early Bronze 
strata and the Middle Bronze tombs. In the late spring 
from mid-April to June Dr. Morton directed the School’s 
fourth season of work at Dhiban, resulting in a clarifica- 
tion of the site’s occupational history. At a field expedi- 
tion to the Petra area exploratory soundings were made 
on the summit of Um el-Biyarah. Dr. Skehan continued 
his work on the biblical manuscripts from Qumran Cave 
#4, and the recovery of the Samaritan recension of 
Exodus was most notable. 

The School in Baghdad was under the direction of 
Professor Albrecht Goetze, with Dr. Bruce Howe as 
Annual Professor. In the late spring months Dr. Howe 
made further investigations at Palegawra, his researches 
helping to increase our knowledge of the beginning of 
civilization in Iraq. 

With the help of the Bollingen Foundation, Miss 
Theresa Goell directed a campaign at Nemrud Dagh in 
southeastern Turkey. Dr. Frank E. Brown, a trustee 
of the Schools, visited Nemrud Dagh in the summer. He 
reports the appointment of Professor John Young of 
Johns Hopkins University as associate and special con- 
sultant with Miss Goell. 

For the year 1955-56 Professor Patrick W. Skehan is 
Director of the Jerusalem School, with Professor George 
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E. Mendenhall as Annual Professor and Mr. Ray L, 
Cleveland and Professor Mare H. Lovelace as Fellows. 
Mr. Karl Katz is Louis Rabinowitz Fellow and Rey. 
Léandre Poirier and Professor George A. Turner are 
Honorary Fellows. Dr. Frank M. Cross, Jr. spent the 
summer of 1955 at work on the scrolls. During the 
summer and autumn Mr. Karl Katz was associated with 
the Archaeological Department of Israel, working at 
Caesarea and other excavations, and assisting Dr. Nelson 
Glueck on the survey of the Negeb. In August the 
School attempted a ten day dig in the Bugei’ah, a 
stretch of desert plain in the wilderness of Judah above 
and behind the cliffs that wall off the coast of the Dead 
Sea in the area of Khirbet Qumran. Under the direction 
of Dr. Cross and Abbé J. T. Milik three walled villages 
or forts were examined, perhaps to be identified with 
Middin, Secacah, and Nibshan of Josh. 15:61. The 
results are reported by Dr. Cross in the current Biblical 
Archaeologist. Through the year Dr. Skehan has pro- 
vided wise directorship in the midst of very disturbed 
and difficult conditions, and has continued his work on 
the scrolls. 

In the fall of the year 1955-56 Professor Goetze, 
Director of the Baghdad School, accompanied by Dr. 
Vaughn E. Crawford, Fellow, joined with the Oriental 
Institute for another expedition at Nippur under the 
direction of Mr. Carl Haines of the Oriental Institute, 
excavating the Third Dynasty of Ur temple of Inanna. 
Unofficial reports from the excavations, inscription-wise 
and otherwise, are no less than exciting. The explora- 
tion of southern Iraq started several years ago by Pro- 
fessors Goetze and Jacobsen was continued. Professor 
Samuel N. Kramer has been studying the Nippur tablets 
at the University of Jena in East Germany. 

For the coming year, 1956-57, the following have been 
appointed to the Jerusalem School: Director, Professor 
Robert C. Dentan; Annual Professor, Professor H. Neil 
Richardson; Fellows, Drs. David C. Pellett and Law- 
rence E. Toombs; Honorary Lecturers, Drs. L. J. Kuyper, 
D. M. C. Englert, W. S. La Sor, and P. F. Bloomhardt; 
Honorary Fellow, Dr. R. H. Sales. Miss Regina Gittes 
was appointed Louis Rabinowitz Fellow, but has with- 
drawn, and Mr. Karl Katz has been reappointed. Pro- 
fessor Richardson was appointed Director of the Jeru- 
salem School for 1957-58. 

The trustees of the Schools approved the following: 
(1) a joint excavation with the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary at Dhiban beginning April 1956, with 
Dr. W. M. Morton in charge; (2) a joint expedition 
with Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary at Bethel 
beginning in June 1956, with Dr. James L. Kelso in 
charge (now cancelled for this year); (3) joint excava- 
tion with the Church Divinity School of the Pacific and 
the University of Pennsylvania at el-Jib, with Dr. James 
B. Pritchard in charge; (4) affiliation of the Jerusalem 
School with the joint Drew Theological Seminary and 
McCormick Theological Seminary expedition at Shechem. 

The trustees had approved in principle cooperation in 
an archaeological-historical survey of southern Mesopo- 
tamia, and this was reaffirmed at the March 1956 meet- 
ing of the trustees, and Dr. Vaughn E. Crawford was 
approved as Annual Professor for the Baghdad School 
for 1956-57, to work with the director of the survey, 











Robert Adams of the University of Chicago. Professor 
Thorkild Jacobsen is to be evaluator for the survey, the 
purpose of which is to trace the pattern of growth of 
urban civilization in southern Mesopotamia. 

The Baghdad School is taking a significant step for- 
ward with the appointment by the trustees of a full-time 
director to take charge of field work and to be responsi- 
bie for the publication of the results. Dr. Vaughn E. 
Crawford has been appointed as the first full-time 
director, and the present director, Professor Albrecht 
Goetze, is appointed honorary director. 

While Professor Goetze is in Iraq, the Journal of 
Cuneiform Studies is being edited by Professor A. J. 
Sachs of Brown University. The BULLETIN and the 
Biblical Archaeologist continue their valuable and schol- 
arly contributions. Plans are under way for the publica- 
tion of Professor Goetze’s manuscripts on the Laws of 
Eshnunna and Professor Pritchard’s report on New 
Testament Jericho as separate Annuals. 


Signed: Herbert G. May 
It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Nominating Committee was 
presented by the Secretary as follows: 


For President: Julius Lewy 

For Vice-President: Schuyler Cammann 

For Secretary-Treasurer: Ferris J. Stephens 

For Editor: Henry M. Hoenigswald 

For Associate Editors: George E. Mendenhall and 
Edward H. Schafer 

For Librarian: James T. Babb 

For Member of the Executive Committee (term ex- 
piring 1959): Denzel Carr 

For Chairman of the Nominating Committee: Nicho- 
las C. Bodman 

For Members of the Nominating Committee (terms 
expiring 1958): Murray B. Emeneau, Gustav von 
Griinebaum, and Keith C. Seele 


It was voted that the nominations be closed. 
By vote of the Society the Secretary cast a unani- 
mous ballot for the election of the above nominees. 

President Creel appointed B. W. Buchanan and 
A. Tremayne to serve as auditors to examine the 
accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer and of the 
Committee on Investments for the year 1956. 
President Creel appointed W. N. Brown, W. A. C. 
H. Dobson, and A. L. Oppenheim to serve as a 
Committee on Resolutions. 

After a brief intermission the session continued 
with President Creel in the chair. The following 
communications were presented : 


L. C. Goodrich, Columbia University: Suspension 
Bridges in China 

S. N. Kramer, University of Pennsylvania: The Curse 
of Agade: The Ekur Avenged 
M. H. Pope, Yale University: ’Anat’s Blood-Bath 
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O. R. Sellers, McCormick Theological Seminary: Indo- 
nesia in Transition 


The second session was held at 2:30 P.M. of 
the same day. The session was divided into three 
sections meeting simultaneously. 

The Biblical Section met in the Federal Hill 
Room with O. R. Sellers presiding. The following 
communications were presented : 


J. M. Baumgarten, The Johns Hopkins University: 
Some Notes on the Halakha of the (Qumran) War Scroll 

D. N. Freedman, Western Theological Seminary: As- 
pects of Later Hebrew Orthography 

M. Greenberg, University of Pennsylvania: On the 
Meaning of hay-/he- in the Hebrew Oath Formula, and 
Pronominal Surrogates for Deity 

S. Iwry, The Johns Hopkins University: Massebah 
and Bamah in Is. 6:13b 

S. Rosenblatt, The Johns Hopkins University: Cruci- 
fixion and Pharisaic Law at the Beginning of the 
Christian Era 


The Mesopotamian Section met in the Phoenix 
toom with HE. A. Speiser presiding. The following 
communications were presented : 


E. I. Gordon, University of Pennsylvania: Of Princes 
and Foxes: the Neck-stock in the Newly-discovered 
Agade Period Stele 

A. Grigolia, Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary: 
The Near East and the Caucasus 

W. W. Hallo, University of Chicago: The Last Years 
of the Kingdom of Isin 

W. L. Moran, University of Chicago: Some Results of 
a Reconstruction of the Kouyunjik Temple List 

Erica Reiner, University of Chicago: Old Babylonian 
Bilingual Texts 


The Indic Section met in the Mt. Vernon Room 
with E. Adelaide Hahn presiding. The following 
communications were presented : 


G. T. Artola, The Johns Hopkins University: The 
Present State of Bidpai Studies 

W. N. Brown, University of Pennsylvania: The Saun- 
daryalahari: a Text of Sakti Worship 

P. E. Dumont, The Johns Hopkins University: (a) A 
Note on Taittiriya-Brihmana 3.2.8-12; (b) The Mean- 
ing of Prana and Apfna in the Taittiriya-Brahmana 

R. T. Meyer, Catholic University of America: The 
Kunala Story in its Avadinacataka and Divyaivadina 
Versions 

R. H. Smith, University of Toronto: Use of Vipulas 

P. Thieme, Yale University: God Aryaman 


The session adjourned at 4:30 p. M. after which 
the members of the Society and their guests were 
entertained at tea at the Walters Art Gallery. 


The third session was held at 8:00 Pp. m. in the 
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Calvert Ballroom with L. C. Goodrich presiding. 
The following communications were presented: 


N. Glueck, Hebrew Union College: The Wilderness of 
Zin 

Florence E. Day, Metropolitan Museum of Art: 
Artists’ Signatures in the Near East 

B. E. Perry, University of Illinois: Secundus the 
Silent and the Story of the Seven Wise Masters 

R. J. Williams, University of Toronto: The Literary 
History of a Mesopotamian Fable 

D. I. Macht, Sinai Hospital (Baltimore): A Physio- 
logic and Pharmacologic Appreciation of Bén Dam 
Vv-Dam (Deut. XVII, 8) 


The fourth session was held at 9:30 A.M., 
Tuesday, April 10. The session was divided into 
three sections meeting simultaneously. The Bibli- 
cal Section met in the Federal Hill Room with 
H. L. Ginsberg presiding. The following com- 
munications were presented : 


F. R. Blake, The Johns Hopkins University: Origin 
and Development of Conjunctional Words in Hebrew 

A. L. Oppenheim, University of Chicago: On Deu- 
teronomy 23:19 f. 

H. M. Orlinsky, Jewish Institute of Religion: The 
Tribal System of Israel and Related Groups in the 
Period of the Judges 

E. A. Speiser, University of Pennsylvania: The Cunei- 
form Background of the Tower of Babel Story 

M. Vogelstein, Great Neck, N. Y.: Independent Sources 
in Support of Herodotus 


The following communications were presented 
by title only: 


F. R. Blake, The Johns Hopkins University: A New 
Historical and Comparative Treatment of Hebrew Verb 
Forms 

J. J. Obermann, Yale University: Reéxamination of 
the Gezer “ Calendar ” 

E. A. Speiser, University of Pennsylvania: Hebrew 
yddon, Gen. 6:3: Akkadian dindnu “substitute, pro- 
tection ” 


The Modern Near East Section met in the 
Phoenix Room with F. Rosenthal presiding. The 
following communications were presented : 


A. S. Ehrenkreutz, University of Michigan: The 
Achievements of Saladin and Egypt 

I. Kawar, University of California: Menander and the 
Arabs 

J. Landau, Brandeis University: Arabic Drama as a 
Means of Evaluating Western Impact on the Near East 

B. Lewis, University of California: The Ottoman 
Archives as a Source for the History of Europe 

E. Mainz, New York Public Library: Sa‘id b. Da’tid’s 
Madkhal al-tashwik and Ibn Sina’s Kantn 

M. Mansoor, University of Wisconsin: The Johns Hop- 
kins Study Trip to Morocco 
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M. Perlmann, Brookline, Mass.: An 18th Century De- 
cision-Treatise Against the Churches of Cairo 


The Indic Section met in the Mt. Vernon Room 
with W. N. Brown presiding. The following com- 
munications were presented. 


R. N. Frye, Cambridge, Mass.: The Origin of the City 
Name Bukhara 

E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College: Naming Construc- 
tions in Old Persian 

M. A. Jazayery, University of Texas: Influences of 
European Languages on Persian in Recent Times 

G. S. Lane, University of North Carolina: Some Notes 
on the Jaitaka and Avadinai Fragments in Kuchean 
(Tocharian ) 

L. Sternbach, Elmhurst, N. Y.: The Cainakya-rija- 
niti-Sastra and the Nitisara of the Garuda Purana 


The fifth session was held at 2:00 p.m. of the 
same day. The session was divided into three 
sections meeting simultaneously. The Biblical 
Section met in the Federal Hill Room with H. M. 
Orlinsky presiding. The following communications 
were presented : 


H. S. Gehman, Princeton Theological Seminary: He- 
brew Meanings in Septuagint Words 

H. L. Ginsberg, Jewish Theological Seminary: Ko- 
heleth 12:4 in the Light of Ugaritic and the Ahiram 
Inscription in the Light of Kohleth 

E. R. Lacheman, Wellesley College: Some Matters of 
Ethics in Scholarship 

W. Leslau, University of California: 
servations on the Hebrew Lexicon 

J. L. McKenzie, West Baden College: Mythological 
Allusions in Ezekiel 28: 12-18 

F. S. North, The Tuller School: Textual Variants in 
the Hebrew Bible Significant for Critical Analysis 


Ethiopic Ob- 


The Mesopotamian Section met in the Phoenix 
toom with A. L. Oppenheim presiding. The fol- 
lowing communications were presented: 


B. W. Buchanan, Guilford, Conn.: The Origin of the 
Egyptian Button Seal 

Edith Porada, Queens College: Problems of Classifica- 
tion and Iconography of Achaemenian Seals 

W. G. Lambert, University of Toronto: Traditions of 
Authorship and Canonicity in Babylonian Literature 

J. Lewy, Hebrew Union College: Old Assyrian Ref- 
erences to Amorites, to Their God and to Their Settle- 
ment in the Vicinity of the City of Assur 

F. J. Stephens, Yale University: A Re-examination of 
the Old Babylonian Gilgamesh Tablet at Yale 

H. Tadmor, Hebrew University, Jerusalem: The Chro- 
nology of Sargon’s Campaigns to Syria and Palestine 


The Far East Section met in the Mt. Vernon 
Room with S. Cammann presiding. The following 
communications were presented : 














C. C. Shih, University of Toronto: Some Early Con- 
tributions to Chinese Grammar 

R. H. Robinson, University of Toronto: Formal Rea- 
soning in the Chao Lun 

R. C. Rudolph, University of California: The Travel 
Diary of a Yiian Artist 

J. Young, Georgetown University: Yamadai—Utiliza- 
tion of Chinese Source Material by Japanese Historians 


At 7:00 p.m. the annual subscription dinner 
was held in the Calvert Ballroom. Following the 
dinner President Creel presided at a brief business 
session. The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions was presented by W. N. Brown as follows: 


The American Oriental Society, assembled in its One 
Hundred and Sixty-sixth Meeting, gratefully acknowl- 
edges the hospitality, efficiency, and general cordiality of 
all those who have cooperated to make its meeting 
scientifically productive and socially delightful. In par- 
ticular, the Society wishes to place on record, first, its 
thanks to Professor William F. Albright and his asso- 
ciates on the Local Committee on Arrangements for 
the excellent provision they made for the conduct of the 
Society’s business and the entertainment of its members 
and guests; then to the Walters Art Gallery for its 
invitation to tea; to the Baltimore Convention Bureau 
for placing its facilities at the Society’s use in receiving 
and registering those attending the meetings; and finally 
to the Lord Baltimore Hotel for the excellent quarters 
it furnished for the Society’s sessions and the living 
accommodations for its members. 

The American Oriental Society, in this its annual 
meeting, records its warm appreciation of the devoted 
and selfless work of its Secretary-Treasurer, Ferris J. 
Stephens. This year, as for many years in the past, he 
has conducted the affairs of the Society with a smooth- 
ness that would be deceptive to those unacquainted with 
the complexities of his office, and an efficiency that has 
contributed beyond estimation to the Society’s success. 
It is the Society’s privilege to express to this faithful 
officer its indebtedness and gratitude for his services 
which have invariably comprised a rare contribution of 
business acumen and humanistic scholarship. 


Signed: Messrs. Dopson, OPPENHEIM, 
and Brown, Chairman 


It was voted to adopt the resolutions. 
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President Creel then delivered an address on the 
subject: What is Taoism? 


The sixth session was held at 9:30 A.M., 
Wednesday, April 11. The session was divided 
into two sections meeting simultaneously. The 
Near East and South Arabian Section met in the 
Phoenix Room with J. Lewy presiding. The fol- 
lowing communications were presented : 


J. C. Greenfield, Brandeis University: The Aramaic 
Inscriptions from Hatra 

T. O. Lambdin, The Johns Hopkins University: A 
Re-evaluation of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography 

M. B. Rowton, University of Chicago: The Inter- 
national Background of the Treaty between Rameses II 
and HattuSili8’ IIT 

A. Jamme, The Catholic University: The Adjective in 
South Arabian 

G. W. Van Beek, The Johns Hopkins University: 
Chronologically Important Forms of Early South Ara- 
bian Pottery 

W. F. Albright, The Johns Hopkins University: Some 
Evidence for the Early Rise of Sabaean Culture 


The following communications were presented 
by title only: 


W. S. LaSor, Fuller Theological Seminary: The Sibi- 
lants in Old South Arabic and their Cognates 

C. A. Muses, Denver, Colorado: The Twelfth Section 
of the Harris Magical Papyrus 


The Far East Section met in the Mt. Vernon 
Room with H. G. Creel presiding. The following 
communications were presented ° 


S. Cammann, University of Pennsylvania: Some 
Mythical Beasts and Birds in Ming Art 

W. A. C. H. Dobson, University of Toronto: Studies 
in the Grammar of Late Archaic Chinese 

I, Dyen, Yale University: Banten Phonemes and 
Proto-Malayo-Polynesian 

Elfie Newman-Perper, New York, N. Y.: The Hsiung- 
Nu and the Yueh-Chi in their Relation to Early Trade 
Routes 

B. SzezeSniak, University of Notre Dame: Samuel 
Purchas: The Adventure of a Map 
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PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 
OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
April 20-21, 1956 


Tur Mippie West Brancu of the American 
Oriental Society held its thirty-ninth annual meet- 
ing on April 20 and 21, 1956, at McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois, jointly 
with the Mid-West Section of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis and The Chicago 
Society of Biblical Research. 


The following members of the Society were 
present at one or more sessions: 


O. J. Baab, F. P. Bargebuhr, H. S. Bess, G. G. Came- 
ron, F. M. Cross, P. Delougaz, A. H. Dirksen, J. J. Enz, 
D. N. Freedman, I. J. Gelb, H. G. Giiterbock, W. W. 
Hallo, R. T. Hallock, H. B. Huffmon, T. B. Irving, Helene 
J. Kantor, C. F. Kraft, B. Landsberger, Mrs. Hildegard 
Lewy, J. Lewy, R. Marcus, R. A. Martin, W. L. Moran, 
P.S. Newey, A. L. Oppenheim, Edm. Perry, C. F. Pfeiffer, 
A. J. Pickering, Erica Reiner, W. H. Rossell, M. B. 
Rowton, B. SzezeSniak, C. G. Tuland, A. Wikgren, M. J. 
Wyngaarden. 


Total attendance at the joint sessions of AOS 
and SBLE was 92. 


The first session was called to order by Presi- 
dent Hildegard Lewy at 10:30 a.m. on Friday, 
April 20, in the West Classroom of McCormick 


Theological Seminary. The minutes of the Busi- 
ness Meeting of the Branch, held at the joint meet- 
ing of the Branch and the parent Society in 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, in 1955, were read by the 
secretary and approved. The secretary submitted 
the financial report for the year 1955-56. The 
president appointed the following committees: 
Nominating Committee: Julius Lewy (chairman), 
Ignace J. Gelb, David N. Freedman; Auditing 
Committee: Alan J. Pickering (chairman), Wil- 
liam W. Hallo; member of the Joint Resolution 
Committee: Michael B. Rowton. Professor Paul 
I. Davies of McCormick Theological Seminary 
conveyed to the meeting the greetings of Professor 
Robert W. Frank, President of the Seminary, and 
made some announcements. After the business 
meeting the following papers were read with 
President H. Lewy in the chair: 


Julius Lewy, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Old Assyrian Sattum Sanat and Sattum lé Sanat. 


Ignace J. Gelb, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIli- 
nois: Problems in Dialectological Investigations of 
Ancient Mesopotamia. 


Boleslav SzezeSniak, Notre Dame University, Notre 
Dame, Indiana: The Samuel Purchas Map of China. 


The second session opened at 2 Pp. M. on Friday 
with a business meeting of the Mid-West Section 
of SBLE, chaired by President Paul E. Davies. 
The chair was then taken by Professor George 
Ernest Wright of McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary, who acted as moderator for the Symposium 
on: 


“ Facets of Cosmological Thinking in the Ancient Near 
East.” 


The first speaker, John A. Wilson of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, being unable to attend, his paper 
on “Egypt” was read by the moderator. The 
following papers were read by the participants in 
the Symposium : 


* Babylonia ”—Benno Landsberger, University of Chi- 
cago; 

“ Asia Minor ”—Hans G. Giiterbock, University of 
Chicago; 

“Old Testament and Judaism ”—Otto J. Baab, Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois; 


“Hellenism and Early Christianity ”"—Robert M. 
Grant, University of Chicago. 


George G. Cameron, University of Michigan, 
who was scheduled to speak on “ Iran,” was pre- 
vented from coming by unforeseen circumstances; 
his paper could not be read. 


The third session was held after the subscrip- 
tion dinner of the Branch, which was served at 
6 p.M. on Friday in the Faculty Room of the 
Commons. The following presidential addresses 
were given at 7:30 p.m. in the Lounge of the 
Commons: 

Dr. Hildegard Lewy for the Middle West Branch, AOS, 


on “The Dualistic Principle in the Religions of 
the Ancient Near East”; 
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Prof. Paul E. Davies for the Mid-West Section, SBLE, 
on “That Word Eschatology.” 


Following the presidential addresses, Professors 
David J. Wieand and Ernest W. Saunders showed 
color slides of “ Cities of the Apostle Paul in 
Europe.” After the session, faculty wives of 
McCormick Theological Seminary served refresh- 
ments in the Commons. 





The fourth session began at 9 A.M. on Satur- 
day, April 21, in the West Classroom with a second 
business meeting of the Branch; President H. 
Lewy presided. The Nominating Committee 
(Prof. J. Lewy, chairman) presented the foilow- 
ing slate of candidates for the year 1956-57: 


President: Prof. Frank M. Cross, Jr., MeCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, Il. 

Vice-President: Prof. Herbert H. Paper, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Prof. Hans G. Giiterbock, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Member of the Executive Committee: Dr. Hildegard 
Lewy, Cincinnati, Ohio. The second member to 
be elected by the Executive Committee, preferably 
from the institution that would be host to the 
1957 meeting. 


The four officers were duly elected and the pro- 
vision of the last paragraph was accepted. 

The Auditing Committee reported that it had 
audited and approved the Financial Report as 
printed hereafter. This report was accepted. 

The following report of the Joint Resolution 
Committee was read and accepted: 


The Committee on Resolutions wishes to submit the 
following report: 

We express to our hosts of McCormick Theological 
Seminary our sincere appreciation for their gracious 
hospitality and their many contributions to our comfort 
and enjoyment during our meetings here. 

We are grateful to the program committee, composed 
of the executive committees of the three cooperating 
societies, for their excellent planning and skillful carry- 
ing out this year’s stimulating program. 

A special expression of gratitude is due Dr. Paul E. 
Davies whose several contributions in areas both of 
program and of entertainment have added much to the 
quality of these meetings and their value to us. 


Respectfully submitted, 


MICHAEL B. Rowton 
WAYNE E. Barr 
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It was moved that the Executive Committees of 
the two societies be asked to act in common to 
explore possibilities for the meeting of 1957 and 
that the Executive Committee of the Branch take 
a mail vote of the members if it regarded it neces- 
sary. The motion was seconded and carried. 


After the business meeting the following papers 
were read, with President Davies in the chair: 


Richard T. Hallock, University of Chicago, Ill.: The 
Verbal System of Achaemenid Elamite 


Joseph L. Mihelic, University of Dubuque, Dubuque, 
Iowa: Some Observations on the Use of Debar Yahweh 


David N. Freedman, Western Theological Seminary, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Observations and Speculations on I 
Sam. 1:1 


Hayyim Tadmor, Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 
Israel: Sennacherib’s Campaign to Palestine and the 
Biblical Sources 


The following papers were read by title only: 


Charles A. Muses, Denver, Colo.: The Dead Sea 
Scrolls and the Witness of the Septuagint 

Victor E. Reichert, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: Genesis 32:23-33—A Note on Jacob at 
Jabbok and the Job Drama 


The last session of the joint meeting of AOS 
and SBLE was held at 1:30 on Saturday, with 
Secretary Hans G. Giiterbock in the chair. The 
following papers were read: 


Paul S. Newey, Chicago, Ill.: Isaiah 28 in Syriac and 
the Dead Sea Scrolls 


Edwin T. Settle, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
Making God in Man’s Image—A Criticism of Bright- 
man’s Finite God. 


The meeting adjourned at 2:30 p.m. Members 
were invited to stay for the 192nd Session of the 
Chicago Society of Biblical Research, beginning 
at 3 p.M., at which a Symposium on “ The Con- 
tribution of the Qumran Writings to Biblical 
Studies ” was held, with the following speakers: 
Frank M. Cross, Jr. (Contribution to Old Testa- 
ment Studies), Ralph Marcus (Intertestamental 
Studies), and Allan P. Wikgren (New Testament 
Studies). 
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FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1955-56 Postage and phone 

ACCOUNT AS OF APRIL 19, 1956 Transportation 

Balance, April 19, 1955 y $51.04 51.04 

From parent Society —_—_ 

———__ New balance 
$115.08 , 

First notice: Mimeographing 2 Respectfully submitted, 
Envelopes . Hans G. GiTERBOCK, 
Reply post cards 
Mailing 

Second mailing: Programs printed (40%) 15.80 Examined and found in order by the auditing com- 
Envelopes . mittee, April 20, 1956. 

Mailing 
Stationery . Auditors: ALAN J. PICKERING 
Stationery sundry ‘ WILLiaAM W. HALLO 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE WESTERN BRANCH 
OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
April 13-14, 1956 


THE WESTERN Brancu of the American Orien- 
tal Society held its sixth annual meeting on April 
13 on the Berkeley campus of the University of 
California, and on April 14 at St. Mary’s College. 

The following members of the Society attended 
the meeting: 


J. T. Araki, Richard Bachenheimer, Ruth Baker, P. A. 
Boodberg, W. M. Brinner, Kun Chang, S. W. Chan, Y. R. 
Chao, S. H. Chen, E. M. Copeland, 8. C. Egerod, W. J. 
Fischel, J. E. Fontenrose, H. H. Frankel, Ch‘ung-ho 
Frankel, H. B. Fredman, C. S. Goodrich, B. H. Hazard, 
Jr., R. G. Irwin, S. Kassatkin, Irfan Kawar, Ruth S. 
Krader, F. D. Lessing, Arthur E. Link, H. L. F. Lutz, 
C. C. McCown, Otto Maenchen, Yakov Malkiel, F. T. 
Motofuji, S. W. Nakamura, Henry Orenstein, J. B. 
Pritchard, P. R. Quinn, E. H. Schafer, H. F. Schurmann, 
Elizabeth Selden, Paul L.-M. Serruys, Esther Shephard, 
D. H. Shively, B. E. Wallacker, Alex Wayman, Hsi-tseng 
Wen, Hellmut Wilhelm, Arthur F. Wright. 


The first session opened at 1:00 p. m., April 13, 
in Durant Hall, University of California, with 
President Fischel presiding. The following com- 
munications were presented : 


Chauncey S. Goodrich, University of California: A 
Textual Note to Tso chuan, 28th year of Duke Hsi 

Yuen Ren Chao, University of California: The Funce- 
tions of Pitch in the Chinese Language, Chinese Prosedy, 
and Chinese Song 

Paul L.-M. Serruys, St. Mary’s College: 
for “Salt” in Shuo-wen 

Soren C. Egerod, University of California: Chinese 
Loanwords in Thai (read by A. E. Dien) 


The Word 


These papers were followed by a Symposium on 
“Toynbee and the Civilizations of the Orient,” 
with the following special contributions: 


H. T. Wen: “China”; C. C. McCown: “Syria”; 
A. Wayman: “ Tibet”; W. J. Fischel: “ Judaism.” 


After a lively discussion, the session was ad- 
journed. 


The second session was convened at 9:00 A. M., 
April 14, in De La Salle Hall at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, and opened with an address of welcome by 


Brother W. Thomas, F.S.C., President of the 
College. The following communications were then 
read : 


Alex Wayman, University of California: The Seman- 
tic Content of Vedic and Buddhist Mantras 

Hsi-tseng Wen, University of Southern California: 
The Epistemological Subjectivism of Wang Yang-ming 

Hellmut Wilhelm, University of Washington: Shih 
Ch‘ung and his Chin-ku-yiian 

Ferdinand D. Lessing, University of California: Con- 
cerning a Dictionary of Buddhist Terms 

Henry L. F. Lutz, University of California: Icono- 
graphical Observations on two Akkadian Cylinder Seals 

Shih-hsiang Chen, University of California: Chinese 
Poetics and Zenism 

Peter A. Boodberg, University of California: Chinese 
“Talent ” and “Gentry,” a Problem in Sematology 


Following luncheon in Oliver Hall, the after- 
noon session opened at 1:30 p. M. with the business 


meeting. The Secretary-Treasurer presented the 


following : 
TREASURER’S REPORT 


Cash in bank account (April 15, 1955) 
Petty Cash on hand 


BALANCE (Total, April 15, 1955) 


Expenditures 
Mimeographing, 1955 
Mimeographing, 1956 
Mailing charges (addressograph) 
Stamps (from Petty Cash) 


Cash in bank account (April 12, 1956) 
Petty Cash on hand 


BALANCE on hand this date 
Respectfully submitted, 


Epwarp H. ScHAFER, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Audited and approved: 


Henry Lupwie F. Lutz 
Otto J. MAENCHEN 
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This report was approved. The Nominating 
Committee then presented its report, and the fol- 
lowing members were elected as officers of the 
Branch for the year 1956-1957: 


President—Yuen Ren Chao 

Vice-President—Wolf Leslau 

Secretary-Treasurer—Edward H. Schafer 

Members of Executive Committee—W. J. Fischel, H. 
H. Frankel, J. B. Pritchard, H. Wilhelm 


Three new members were elected to the Nomi- 
nating Committee, whose composition is now as 
follows: 

Kun Chang, Nicholas Poppe, Michael C. Rogers (terms 
expire 1957) 

Ensho Ashikaga, Wolfram Eberhard, Arthur F. Wright 
{terms expire 1958) 


The Committee on Resolutions offered the 
following resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted by the Branch: 


Resolved: that the Branch expresses its warm thanks 
to Brother Thomas, President of St. Mary’s College, for 
his gracious hospitality which made this meeting pos- 
sible; and to Father Paul Serruys for his able assistance 
in making the arrangements. 

Resolved: that the Branch expresses its gratitude to 
President Fischel for his kind invitation to the mem- 
bers to enjoy a social gathering at his home. 

Resolved: that the Branch expresses its appreciation 
of the assistance rendered by the following graduate stu- 
dents at the University of California in facilitating the 
meetings: J. T, Araki, E. M. Copeland, A. E. Dien, 
F. T. Motofuji, and B. E. Wallacker. 


A letter from Professor R. C. Rudolph of the 
Department of Oriental Languages, University of 
California, Los Angeles, urging the Branch to hold 
its 1957 meeting at UCLA was read, and the pro- 
posal favorably received by the members present. 

A motion was introduced by Professor P. A. 
Boodberg which, after some debate, was adopted 
in the form of the following resolution: 


Proceedings of the Western Branch 


Resolved: that the Executive Committee be directed to 
convey to the parent Society the concern of the member- 
ship of the Branch for the continuous and wholehearted 
support of humanistic scholarship in the field of Oriental 
studies in the United States, and the desire of the mem- 
bership to express its faith in the American Council of 
Learned Societies as a body in which the trusteeship 
of humanistic studies is vested by contributing its share 
towards the financial support of the Council within, or 
in addition to, the regular contribution of the American 
Oriental Society as a constituent society. Be it further 
directed that the sum of twenty dollars be earmarked 
for the purpose as a token contribution of the Western 
Branch of the American Oriental Society for the year 
1956 towards the support of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 


The business meeting was followed by the Presi- 
dential Address. The paper of President Fischel 
was entitled “ Egyptian-Indian Spice Trade in 
Medieval Egypt.” Thereafter the following com- 
munications were presented: 


Irfan Kawar, University of California at Los Angeles: 
The Greek Sources for the Study of the Ghassinids: 
Procopius 

Michael C. Rogers, University of California: Observa- 
tions on Sung-Koryo Relations, 1069-1136 

William M. Brinner, University of California: The 
Lynching of Ibn an-Nashii: a Picture of Social Tensions 
in 14th Century Damascus 

Henry Orenstein, University of California: Termi- 
nology and Conceptions of Kinship in a Maharashtrian 
Village 

H. F. Schurmann, University of California: 
tional Property Concepts in China 

Richard Bachenheimer, University of California: 
Drama in a South Indian Village 

Edward H. Schafer, University of California: The 
Early History of Lead Pigments and Cosmetics in China 


Tradi- 


The meeting adjourned at 5:30 p.m. Members 
reassembled in the evening at the home of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Walter J. Fischel for refreshments 
and conversation. 








NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


LEXIGRAM OR LOGOGRAM? 


Professor George M. Bolling writes: 


“ Logogram seems to have been invented by Leonard 
Bloomfield (cf. his Language, pp. 285-8) in 1933. It 
seems to have proved useful; but Professor Ralph Mar- 
cus, nearly a quarter of a century later, suggests ‘we 
should perhaps begin to think of replacing “ logogram ” 
by “lexigram”’ (above, p. 200). This awakens a 
memory of long ago. 

Towards the close of the last century a friend, much 
interested in the terminology of botany, asked me to 
criticize a paper. It was a polemic of a Frenchman 
against one who advocated changing ranunculus acris to 
ranunculus acer. 

The point in which the writer probably took the most 
(and I the least) interest was that Ennius would have 
used acris to qualify a masculine noun. Important, 
however, was his citation of a law that provided a fine 


for attempting to change an established botanical term 
on the ground that it was not good Latin. Of such a 
law I would make only two criticisms: (1) the restric- 
tion to botany is regrettable; (2) a better penalty might 
be imprisonment.” 

[L. H. Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
(New York, 1916), p. 2909, refers to r. acris Linn., “ also 
spelled acer by some recent authors.”’] 


CORRECTION 


The passage with which P.-E. Dumont’s Note (above, 
pp. 187 ff.) is concerned should have been given as 
Taittiriya-Brahmana 3.2.8.9-12 (instead of 3.2.8-12), and 
on p. 188, line 4, read “a woman whose elder sister is 
not yet married ” (instead of “a woman whose sister is 
not yet married”). 











NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


XXIVtH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ORIENTALISTS 


The XXIVth International Congress of Orientalists 
will be held in Munich from August 28th to September 
4th, 1957. Fourteen sections are planned (Egyptology; 
Cuneiform Studies and Near Eastern Archaeology; Old 
Testament and Biblical Archaeology; Christian Near 
East and Byzantium; Semitics; Islam [Languages and 
Literature]; Islam [History and Art]; Turcology; Iran, 
Caucasus, ete.; Indology; Central Asiatic and Altaic 
Studies; Far East; South East Asia; Africa). Cor- 
respondence should be addressed to the Secretary- 
General, Prof. Dr. Herbert Franke, Miinchen (Germany), 
Universitit, Geschwister-Scholl-Platz. 


INTERNATIONAL FENNO-UGRIAN CONGRESS 


According to an announcement received from Mr. 
Pentti Aalto, Mannerheimintie 91 A, Helsinki, the Fenno- 
Ugrian Society, the Society of Finnish Literature, and 
the Finnish Archaeological Society will hold an inter- 


national Fenno-Ugrian Congress in Helsinki on Febru- 
ary 25-27, 1957. The principal theme of the congress 
will be the planning of international co-operation in the 
above-mentioned fields and the exchange of information 
on research pursued. Individual scholarly problems will 
also be discussed. The final program will be sent out at 
the end of 1956. 


INDO-IRANIAN JOURNAL 


Professors J. W. de Jong and F. B. J. Kuiper an- 
nounce the appearance, at the beginning of 1957, of the 
Indo-Iranian Journal, to be devoted to the study of the 
languages, texts, religions, and philosophies of India and 
Iran (up to about 1000 A.p.). Manuscripts, typewritten 
in English, French, or German should be submitted to 
Dr. J. W. de Jong, Haagweg 43, Leiden, Holland. In 
addition to the two Dutch scholars the editorial board 
consists of Professors L. Alsdorf (Hamburg), H. W. 
Bailey (Cambridge, England), H. H. Ingalls (Cambridge, 
Mass.), S. M. Katre (Poona), L. Renou (Paris). 
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American Oriental Society 





THe AMERICAN ORIENTAL Society was founded in 1842 for the promotion of Oriental 
studies, the encouragement of research in Eastern languages and literatures, and the publica- 
tion of books and papers dealing with these subjects. It is not necessary for any one to be a 
professed Orientalist in order to become a member. All persons—men or women—who are 
in sympathy with the objects of the Society are invited to give it their help in the furthering 
of its work. Persons desiring to become members are requested to apply to the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Prof. Ferris J. Stephens, 329 Sterling Memorial Library, Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn. Members receive the JourNAL without charge. The annual assessment is $7. 
Life Membership may be obtained at any time by a donation of $150 less one half the 
amount already paid in annual assessments. 


CAPITALIZED FUNDS 


Charles W. Bradley Fund . . . . $3000 Life Membership Fund . . . $6,779.39 
Alexander I. Cotheal Fund . . . 1500 William Dwight Whitney Fund. . 1000 
I. M. Casanowicz Fund. . .. . 150 Centennial Fund ...... . 2000 
Justin E, Abbott Fund . . . . . 7650 Louise Wallace Hackney Scholarship 

Fund ...... . . 50,768.55 


James B. Nies Fund (capital held in trust) 


The attention of the members of the Society is especially called to these Funds, the 
interest of which is used towards defraying the Society’s expenses of publication. Gifts or 
legacies for this purpose will mean much for Oriental research in America. The corporate 
title of the Society is THe AMERICAN OrIENTAL Society (incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts) . 

LIBRARY 


The Society’s Library is deposited with the Library of Yale University, where its 
volumes may be consulted by members and by other persons receiving the permission of 
the Librarian. A catalog has been prepared, and is now available in printed form for dis- 
tribution to the members of the Society; it may be had for one dollar, plus postage, from 
the Librarian (Professor James T. Babb, The Library, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.). 
The facilities of the Library are available to members wherever they may be located and 
the Librarian is ready to lend such books as are needed. He will be pleased to receive 
documents relating to the history of the Society, particularly letters of distinguished former 
members. (See vol. 56, p. 428 of the Journau for By-laws relating to the Library, vol. 74, 
pp. 200-203, for the last Report of the Librarian.) 
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Now issued quarterly. Subscription price, $8.00; for Libraries ordering direct from the 
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